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but don’t forget the old 


As always, the new year will be greeted with rejoicing and 
with bright new hope. But congratulations and words of 
praise are in order for old 1956, too—especially for the 
accomplishments made during this 81st anniversary year of 
the American Bankers Association. 
Through support of vital government fiscal programs as well 
as financial assistance to both industry and individuals, the 
American banker has completed another year of outstanding 
service to community and nation. His diligence and foresight 
have contributed immeasurably to the ever-increasing strength 
and unparalleled prosperity of America today. 
So while we look forward to the good things the future 
promises...let’s not forget the many achievements of the past. 
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There is goodwill in the hearts of men 

» at Christmas. There’s a warm welcome for the neighbor 
—a deep desire for friendship between nations—a 
determination to achieve lasting peace. »« Clouds scud 

' along the horizon, sometimes building up to frightening 
underheads. Angry voices thunder without reason—and 
threats, like lightning, break and crash over the people’s 


heads. »« Yet the eternal stars are there—stars of Hope, 
of Faith, of Love—now dimmed or hidden by the clouds 
now breaking through with a clarity and brilliance and 
strength that will not be denied. »« May these stars 

be seen and followed by the wise men of all nations. 


May they light the path to peace. 
hat is the Christmas prayer of the people. 


CHRISTMAS 1956 BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Once more we reprint this now familiar prayer of ours, exactly as it was written nine years ago. 





From Where We Sit... . 


State Government Is the State’s Business 


N AN ARTICLE appearing in this magazine, Professor 
Walter W. Heller of Minnesota University makes an 
interesting case for the proposition that the only 

alternative to pushing “‘state-local government into the 
lengthening shadow of the federal government,” is ‘‘to 
preserve and strengthen the virtues of self-government 
and financial responsibility by bolstering up our state 
and local tax systems.” 


The author’s concern in this regard centers on the 
steadily increasing need for revenues for state and local 
purposes, and the rising pressures to which state and 
local authorities will be subjected by those who would 
shift some portion of the task of meeting that need to 
the federal government. He prescribes the application 
at the state and local level of an adequate and equitable 
system of taxation, based on a scientific study by the 
respective states of their revenue needs and potential 
sources of tax funds. 


Professor Heller says, in effect, that we must tax our- 
selves for the benefits we expect our state and local 
governments to provide, or suffer the consequences in 
the form of increased dominance of the federal govern- 
ment as a gatherer of taxes and dispenser of benefits 
with its concomitant threat of ever increasing budgetary 
deficits. Since any suggestion of increased taxes is sure 
to receive the severe scrutiny it deserves, it seems ap- 
propriate to buttress Professor Heller’s views with those 
of a few others who believe that the prevailing trend 
toward centralized government should be reversed. 


A statement of one authoritative opinion on the sub- 
ject is to be found in a digest of the proceedings of this 
year’s Governors’ Conference which appeared in the 
August issue of State Government, official publication of 
The Council of State Governments. In his opening ad- 
dress as chairman of the Conference, Washington’s 
Governor Arthur B. Langlie made this comment: 


‘We all have been subjected to the pulls and stresses 
of the demands for services on the one hand and a re- 
luctance to pay for them on the other. We have seen 
state and local tax sources pre-empted by the federal 
government and we have seen ample and alarming 
evidence in past years of centralization of authority .. . 


“We all will concur in theory that nothing is gained 
by sending the bill for these services up the line, by 
claiming ‘that we have found the secret for which the 
alchemists sought in vain, and that we can get some- 
thing for nothing—not by making gold, but by the de- 
vice of so-called federal grants-in-aid. Yet there has 
been a tendency to evade state and local responsibility 
in just this way. 


“‘No action or inaction on the part of state government 
or anybody else has done as much to weaken the po- 
sition of the states and to endanger the continued 
existence of our federal system as the local resistance to 
paying the necessary taxes... .” 
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In an address published in last month’s issue of 
BANKERS MONTHLY, Orval W. Adams, executive vice 
president of the First National Bank of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, outlined a program of action designed to reverse 
the trend toward centralization, in the course of which 
he urged that we: 


“Restore to the states their once proud position as 
independent commonwealths, supporting their own en- 
terprises, providing for their own worthy ones in need, 
and remaining safely within their own income. 


‘Recreate a tax-conscious electorate. Not until the 
self-reliant army of America’s best citizens, holding 
voting control, are taxed to meet current expenses of a 
spendthrift’ government, will the survival of our free 
country be assured. That this government is worth 
saving, all decent citizens will admit. To save it, all 
must be tax conscious. Those who are not assessed to 
perpetuate it, are not conscious of its priceless worth.” 


Further support of Professor Heller’s views is found 
in an article published in the Octeber issue of Dun’s 
Review and Modern Industry, in which economist V. 
Judson Wyckoff of DePauw University dwelt, among 
other things, upon the importance of preserving the 
“residual political sovereignty’’ remaining to the states. 
He gave special emphasis to the relative closeness of our 
relationship with state and local government. ‘But,’ 
he continued, ‘‘the federal government is a different 
matter. It is Washington. It is two million emplo- 
yees. It is remote, entwined in procedures, very im- 
personal to all but a few of us.” 


The American Farm Bureau Federation, traditionally 
a strong defender of states’ rights, presented to both 
national political party conventions last summer a 
“Platform for America,” which read-in part as follows: 


“To insure control by the people, the Bill of Rights 
provided that, ‘The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution nor prohibited by it to the 
States are reserved to the states respectively or to the 
people.’ The overriding issue confronting the citizens 
of our country is the relationship between government 
and the people it serves. Basically this is what creates 
the difference between the totalitarian and the free 
world. It is the central point at issue in domestic pol- 
icy.” 

It is important to remember that it is the courage 
and integrity of purpose with which we deal with that 
issue that will determine, in the final analysis, whether 
and to what extent ours will remain a free world. 


Editor 
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What Kind of Equality? 


The American system is based upon 
the philosophy of equality for all. 


. . . The question we face is, just 
where would the farmer have this 
equalizing take place?... 


If we are ready to socialize our ag- 
riculture, then a wonderful way to 
start is to guarantee that all farmers, 
irrespective of individual effort or 
ability, will wind up equal at the finish 
line... 

No one of us would argue the prin- 
ciple of equality among mankind. 
That is part of the very foundation 
of America. The big question be- 
comes: ‘‘Where shall we be made equal 
—at the starting line or at the finish 
line?”’ 

The American system has always 
insisted upon equality at the starting 
line, and equality of opportunity along 
the course. It recognized differences 
in individual capacities, preferences, 
ambitions, and goals. Our system of 
opportunity and rewards places a 
strong incentive before ambitious peo- 
ple to succeed beyond mediocrity. 


If a system of government controls 
and rationing had threatened to stop 
our forefathers “‘at or near the aver- 
age,’’ many would never have known 
the incentive to push westward and 
upward as they did in developing the 
world’s most productive economy and 
highest levels of living. 


Your generation and mine cannot 
evade the question of what kind of 
equality we’ll have—equality of op- 
portunity or equality of reward. 


The time for decision is closer than 
we think. 


—Dr. Earl L. Butz, Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture, before the Correspond- 
ent Bank Conference of The First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago. 
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wing checks a Atermd chance 


Sandra Boose saves PNB correspondents time and 
money. Her job is sorting checks that would ordi- 
narily be return items and preparing them for a 
“second chance.” At her desk, missing endorse- 
ments are guaranteed, informal amounts under $10 
are adjusted, and all ‘“‘n.s.f.”’ items under $50 are 
put through a second time. Most of such checks 
are paid on second presentation. 


To your bank, this practical PNB service means 
days saved in collection time, fewer return items 
for you to handle, less risk of awkward situations 
with and for your customers. 


For more than 15 years, giving checks a second 


chance has been a regular correspondent service 
of The Philadelphia National (which, incidentally, 
clears one of the largest volumes of checks for 
correspondents of any bank in the country). It is 
one of many “plus values” from which your bank 
can benefit, through a correspondent relationship 
with PNB. 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 « PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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MERGERS & ACQUISITIONS 


Beyond the Boundaries 


For some time, big New York City 
banks have been keenly aware of the 
mushrooming growth of such sub- 
urban counties as Westchester and 
Nassau. But they haven’t been able 
to do much about it. Reason: New 
York City banks are forbidden by 
state law to operate domestic branch- 
es outside the city limits. 


Last month The First National 
City Bank decided to resort to the 
holding company mechanism as a 
means of expansion beyond the city 
boundaries. Specifically, it announced 
plans to organize a bank holding com- 
pany called First New York Corp., 
which would acquire ownership of 
First National City, its trust affiliate 
City Bank Farmers Trust Co. (com- 
bined resources: $7.1 billion) and The 
County Trust Co. ($374 million) of 
Westchester.* Said Howard C. Shep- 
erd, chairman of First National City: 


“(We) are actuated by the belief, 
first, that the trends in population 
and trade which are steadily binding 
New York City and its suburbs into a 
single natural trade area also call for 
a closer integration and strengthening 
of banking facilities; second, that a 
holding company relationship has 
specific advantages both for the com- 
munities and the institutions involved; 
and, third, that the corporation would 
have attractive potentialities for fu- 
ture growth.” 


A holding company, declared Mr. 
Sheperd, ‘“‘can accomplish a pooling of 
managerial ability and experience, 
make operating economies possible, 
and provide better for the require- 
ments of an expanding economy, while 
preserving the identity of the constit- 
uent banks. Holding company opera- 
tion does not destroy unit banking, but 
makes it more effective. 


“The holding company establishes 
a community of interest and makes 
possible a beneficial exchange of man- 
agement ideas, methods and experi- 
ence. It can make available specialized 


*Terms: one share of First New York Corp. for 
each share of County Trust; two and one-quarter 
shares of First New York for each share of First 
National City. Each share of the latter includes a 
beneficial interest in the shares of City Bank 
Farmers Trust. 
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The Top of the Financial News 








FIRST NATIONAL CITY'S SHEPERD 
Via the holding company route. 


managerial talent of high quality—in 
such matters, for example, as invest- 
ment management, investment ad- 
visory and trust service, accounting, 
tax service and business development 
—at a lower unit cost because of the 
spread over a larger volume of busi- 
ness. It can facilitate raising necessary 
capital to support future growth. 


“Although First National City 
Bank and County Trust Co. are in 





CHASE MANHATTAN’S McCLOY 
Via broadened branch banking. 










separate banking districts, as defined 
by New York State law, the holding 
company arrangement does not ‘side- 
step’ or contravene the state law con- 
fining branch banking to a single dis- 
trict. Rather, it represents a different 
concept and a different approach. 


“This concept is not new or untried. 
There are now in successful operation 
in New York State—we believe with 
benefit to the communities concerned 
—several bank holding companies. 
One of these (Marine Midland Corp.) 
has 13 subsidiary banks with 150 
offices in 75 communities in 30 coun- 
ties, including New York City. It has 
at least one subsidiary bank in eight 
of the nine banking districts of the 
state.” By way of comparison, First 
National City operates 75 offices in 
New York City, County Trust 39 
offices in Westchester County. 


Alternate Route. First National 
City’s proposal promptly evoked a 
counterproposal from The Chase Man- 
hattan Bank. Said John J. McCloy, 
chairman of Chase Manhattan: 

“Without limiting the bank as to 
any eventual action it might feel it- 
self compelled to take, the manage- 
ment believes that the most direct and 
effective way (to extend the facilities 
of New York City banks to the sub- 
urbs) is through legislation directly 
designed to broaden the area within 
which branch banking is permitted, 
so that it may conform to the true 
economic boundaries of New York 
City. 

“In line with this thinking, we are 
giving careful consideration to the de- 
sirability of urging the special legis- 
lative committee, which has already 
been established to study the struc- 
ture, of banking in New York State, 
to recommend that necessary action 
be promptly taken to align Nassau 
and Westchester Counties with the 
five boroughs of New York City in an 
enlarged branch banking area.”’ 


The Hurdles. For permission 
to form its holding company, First 
National City made application to the 
Federal Reserve Board under the 
Bank Holding Company Act of 1956.* 
As required under the act, the FRB 
has in turn asked for the views and 
recommendations of the Comptroller 
of the Currency and the Superin- 
tendent of Banks of New York State. 


*Many observers feel that this act, which virtually 
bans further bank holding company expansion 
across state lines, actually encourages the forma- 
tion of new intrastate holding companies. 
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Should either the Comptroller or the 
State Banking Superintendent dis- 
approve the application, the FRB 
would have to hold hearings. In any 
case, however, the final decision rests 
with the FRB. 


By month’s end, First National 
City’s new holding company had run 
into strong opposition from several 
sources, including New York Gov- 
ernor Averell Harriman and Banking 
Superintendent George A. Mooney. 
Consensus among Wall Streeters, how- 
ever, was that First New York Corp. 
still had a fair-to-good chance of win- 
ning FRB approval. 


TOP JOBS 


Kennedy of Continental 


Affable, hard-driving David M. 
Kennedy was elected president of Con- 
tinental Illinois National Bank & 
Trust Co. of Chicago (resources: $2.6 
billion). For the past 11 years, Mr. 
Kennedy has been a vice president 
in Continental’s bond department. 
Before coming to the bank, he spent 
16 years in Washington as a member 
of the staff of the Federal Reserve 
Board, serving in various capacities 
including that of special assistant to 
the chairman. In 1953, he took a two- 
year leave of absence from the bank 
to return to Washington as special 
assistant to Treasury Secretary George 
M. Humphrey on problems of Treasu- 
ry financing and debt management. 

Mr. Kennedy, 51, is a member of 
the influential Government borrowing 
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DAVID M. KENNEDY 
New president at Continental 


committees of the American Bankers 
Association and the Investment Bank- 
ers Association. He also is a member 
of the bar and licensed to practice 
before the Supreme Court. 


Realignment 


James K. Lochead, 65, stepped up 
last month from president to chair- 
man of the board of California’s 
American Trust Co. (resources: $1.6 
billion). Elected to succeed him as 
president was Harris C. Kirk, 59, 
executive vice president for the past 
year. In another top-level advance- 
ment, Senior Vice President Ransom 
M. Cook was named a director. 


Mr. Lochead, who will continue as 
the bank’s chief -executive officer, 
launched his financial career in 1919 
with the Union Trust Co. of San Fran- 
cisco. He joined American Trust two 
years later, was elected a vice presi- 
dent in 1927, a director in 1929, presi- 
dent in 1938. Mr. Lochead also is a 
director of Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
and Homestake Mining Co. 

Mr. Kirk joined American Trust in 
1921 too, moved up to vice president 
in 1926, senior vice president in 1947, 
executive vice president in 1955. A 
past director and past vice president 
of the Association of Reserve City 
Bankers, he is at present a member of 
ARCB’s committee on correspondent 
bank relations. 


Mr. Cook, a senior vice president of 
American Trust since 1951, is a mem- 
ber of ARCB’s foreign committee. 





PROGRESS REPORTS 
Midwest Share Boom 


In point of size, the Midwest Stock 
Exchange ranks a distant third among 
U.S. securities exchanges, but in rate 
of growth it ranks first. Last year 
MSE reported a volume of trans- 
actions of 25 million shares, with a 
value of approximately $1 billion. 
Compared with 1949,* that was an 
increase of 265 per cent in share vol- 
ume, 440 per cent in dollar volume. 
Percentagewise, no other stock ex- 
change matched that performance. 

Last month MSE could report that 
in the first three quarters of 1956 it 
had again shown a greater increase in 
share volume (3.5 per cent over a year 
earlier) than any other major ex- 
change in the country. 

Contributing substantially to this 
record has been MSE’s success in ac- 
quiring new listings. Since 1949, 134 
new issues, including both dually 
traded and ‘“‘local’’ issues, have been 
admitted to trading on MSE. Another 
important factor in MSE’s growth has 
been the establishment of transfer 
agencies in Midwest banks, because 
not only do such agencies speed de- 
liveries but they also eliminate the 
New York State transfer tax. In the 
last seven years, 104 national cor- 
porations with shares on MSE have 
opened transfer and registrar facilities 
in Midwest banks. 

*i.e., compared with the combined volume of the 
former Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland and Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul exchanges, which:merged on De- 


cember 1, 1949, to form the present Midwest 
Stock Exchange. 
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Space-saving Unit Plan Bookkeeping Desks provide certified 
fire protection for both commercial ledgers and checks at 
point-of-use ... bring greater convenience to control of accounts 
...and save hours of clerical time each day by providing a 
single work station for sorting and filing checks and deposits 
plus posting and proving ledgers and statements. This point-of- 
use protection eliminates the need to transfer vital records to 
and from safes and vaults daily. 

Unit Plan Desks offer the latest in modern functional design 
for bank equipment...exclusive GRAY-RITE finish blends with 
any surroundings. To learn more about insulated equipment 
for vital bank records send for RG551—“Your Bank Records 
May Be Next!” Write to Room 2263, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, New York. 


by Blemington Fland. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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THE ECONOMY 
Whither Business 


“From the point of view of the 
domestic situation alone,”’ said Dwight 
W. Michener, economist of The Chase 
Manhattan Bank, “it appears now 
that the last quarter of 1956 will be 
the best quarter of the year . 
The accumulative strength is likely to 
carry over into 1957, where a strong 
first half now seems likely. In fact, the 
year 1957 may rank high among our 
years of greatest activity.” 


In an address before the First Na- 
tional Bank in St. Louis’ correspond- 
ent bank conference last month, Mr. 
Michener declared that “‘there are no 
really weak areas in the economy at 
the present time.” Said he: “Those 
which might be classified as ‘very 
good’ include industrial production, 
mineral production, petroleum output, 
electric power and transportation. In 
many areas, production is now higher 
than ever before. In this group are 
personal incomes, earnings of labor, 
consumer expenditures, building, ex- 
port trade and loans by commercial 
banks. 


Boom Leaders. ‘There is one area 
in which expansion has been phenome- 
nal. This is the construction of plant 
and equipment, where extraordinary 
records are now being made. Current 
outlays for plant and equipment are 
more than six times those of 1939... 
(There) is another area in which ac- 
tivity, at the moment, may ‘also be 
described in superlatives. This is con- 
sumer buying. The consumers’ dollar 
outlay this year will be well above any 
earlier records. Sales in all retail es- 
tablishments will probably be in the 
neighborhood of $193 billion, or some 
4 per cent over the 1955 record, and 
merchants are expecting the coming 
holiday trade to be well in excess of 
last year’s very high records.” 


Turning to international considera- 
tions, Mr. Michener noted three areas 
of the American economy that have 
been or might become “importantly 
influenced” by the Middle East situ- 
ation: basic commodity markets (e.g., 
metals, oil, sugar), military goods and 
speculative buying. On balance, he 
concluded, the Mid-East crisis “brings 
with it the probability of further de- 
mand for goods in the American mar- 
ket, and in this respect, it may be a 
further stimulant to American busi- 
ness.”’ 
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ECONOMIST MICHENER 
1957 looks good. 


BANK STOCKS 


For Income & Appreciation 


Prompted by recent money market 
developments and signs of price weak- 
ness in many industrial issues, finan- 
cial analysts have been showing more 
and more interest in bank stocks. With 
few exceptions they are bullish. Says 
The Value Line Investment Survey, for 
example: ‘“‘The nation’s commercial 
banks appear to be situated in an es- 
pecially favored position with regard 
to the realization of even larger prof- 
its next year, despite the dip in eco- 
nomic activity which we foresee for 
second-half 1957. Reasons: 


“‘1) The banks will enter 1957 with 
a record volume of loans on the books 
far above year ago levels. 2) The 
current effective interest rates charged 
on loans are the highest in more than 
two decades. 3) In terms of bank 
income, the full cumulative effect of 
the recent interest rate hikes will only 
be felt in 1957 due to the delayed or 
so-called ‘lag’ effect of rises in money 
rates on bank earnings. 


““4) By the same token, moreover, 
a weakening of interest rates—a logi- 
cal corollary of the recessionary influ- 
ences expected to exert themselves 
sometime next year-——would only have 


slight initial impact on bank earnings. 
5) Of course, a decline in economic 
activity would also normally entail a 
decline in loan demand. However, the 
rate of loan repayments will likely be 
slowed in this instance by the fact 


that a larger proportion of current 
commercial bank credit is directly or 
indirectly tied up in long-term capital 
spending projects. 6) Finally, no let 
up in the current loan demand and 
money tightness appears in sight for 
some months to come.” 

Payout Lag. Value Line notes that 
recent bank dividend increases have 
not kept pace with the steep earnings 
advance. ‘‘Accordingly,’’ says Value 
Line, ‘‘the across-the-board dividend 
liberalizations foreseen for this indus- 
try for the next 12 months would 
merely tend to narrow or close the gap 
and thus restore typical past earnings 
payout percentages.” 

As for growth, says Value Line, 
bank stocks have a “decidedly below 
average” past record. “‘However, as 
a result of the pronounced disparity 
between current market evaluation 
of bank vs. other stocks, the envisaged 
three- to five-year capital appreciation 
potentiality for the banks (25 per 
cent) is not significantly below the 
growth (28 per cent) projected for all 
stocks as a group.” 

Concludes Value Line: ‘‘Bank stocks 
offer the conservative investor assured 
current income, better-than-average 
price stability and worthwhile long- 
term capital growth prospects.” 


New Issues 


@ The Chase Manhattan. Bank offered 
its stockholders rights to subscribe for 
one million new shares at $47 a share. 
Unsubscribed shares were purchased 
by a standby group headed by The 
First Boston Corp. Chase Manhattan 
directors believe that an annual divi- 
dend rate of $2.40 can be maintained 
on the 13 million shares outstanding 
after the new financing. 


@ National Bank of Detroit offered its 
stockholders rights to subscribe for an 
additional 263,400 shares at $52 a 
share. The offering was underwritten 
by a group headed by Morgan Stan- 
ley & Co. National Bank of Detroit 
has paid cash dividends of $2 a share 
this year. 


@ Stockholders of The National City 
Bank of Cleveland were offered rights 
to buy an additional 100,000 shares 
at $50 a share. Sale of unsubscribed 
shares was handled through an under- 
writing group headed by Merrill, Tur- 
ben & Co. of Cleveland. The bank’s 
dividend was increased this year from 
$2 to $2.20 a share. 


(Continued on page 37) 





Your entrance to a world-wide banking network 


7. customer chose your bank because he appreciates the values of 
local banking service—the advantages of being represented by people 
who know the local scene intimately. 


Wouldn’t you like to give him that same localized banking service wher- 
ever in the world his interests may be? You can—through the correspond- 
ent services of The Chase Manhattan Bank. 


Just think—there are more than 51,000 banking locations covered by 
this correspondent bank team. That covers just about every commer- 
cially significant trade area in the world with truly local, informed bank- 
ing representations! 


If that’s the sort of service you’d like for your bank and your customers, 


Why don’t you talk to the people at Chase Manhattan? 


THE 


CHASE 


MANHATTAN 


BANK 


HEAD OFFICE: 18 Pine Street, N.Y. 15 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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The following issues now shape up as the most controversial in the Senate 
Banking Committee’s "technical" study of -banking laws: 

*Bank mergers. The Federal Reserve Board, the Comptroller, the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corp., the American Bankers Association and the Association of 
Reserve City Bankers are united in urging that the final say-so d6ver bank mergers 
be vested in the federal bank supervisory agencies under the FDIC Act. The 
Department of Justice, however, seems determined to have bank mergers placed under 
its jurisdiction via the Clayton Act. In this, the department has the support of 
some powerful elements in Congress. 

*Cumulative voting. The Comptroller, ABA and ARCB want cumulative voting in 
the election of national bank directors made optional rather than mandatory as it 
is now. Sen. Douglas (D., Ill.) leads the opposition in Congress. Some bankers 
are opposed to the change too. 












*Absorption of exchange charges. The FRB wants Congress to make certain that 
the same limitations on the payment of interest on deposits apply to both member 
banks and nonmember insured banks, either by an express statement in the law that 
absorption of exchange is, or is not, to be considered a payment of interest, or 

by authorizing either the FRB or the FDIC to define "interest" for both classes of 
banks. FRB has held that absorption involves a payment of interest, while FDIC 

has taken the opposite position. 

The ARCB recommends that absorption be made unlawful for both classes of 
banks. It also recommends that all banks insured by FDIC be required to remit at 
par for all checks drawn against them which are presented for payment by any 
Federal Reserve bank, state law notwithstanding. The penalty for failure to 
observe the par-—remittance statute would be the forfeiture of FDIC insurance. 

Nonpar banks are bitterly opposed. 


*Revenue bonds. ABA and ARCB want Congress to permit commercial banks to 
underwrite and deal in revenue bonds. The Investment Bankers Association, despite 
a large commercial bank membership, has come out in opposition. 

*Savings and loan associations. The Federal Home Loan Bank Board and 
commercial bank groups have submitted recommendations calling for further regulation 
of S&Ls. A fight is shaping up along industry lines. 













Pressure is mounting for a full-blown study of fundamental credit and monetary 
policies. Such a.study would be much broader in scope than the present "study of 
banking laws," which is supposed to be largely technical in nature....... The 
Securities and Exchange Commission has adopted a new rule to permit the use of a 
summary prospectus during the 20-day statutory waiting period after a registration 
statement has been filed but before it has become effective. 

(For the full text of ABA’s legislative recommendations, see page 38.) 
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SOLD AND SERVICED BY 


Belle Howell / Burroughs mee 


MICROFILM EQUIPMENT 
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“Burroughs” and “Micro-Twin” are trade-marks. 





Here’s the new 2-in-1 micro- 
filming machine that keeps 
making headlines in the banking 
world—and no wonder! It’s the 
Burroughs Micro-Twin Recorder- 
Reader . . . the only truly up-to- 
date combination Microfilm 
Recorder and Reader that offers 
double protection in a single unit. 


The Recorder photographs (in an 
image about as wide as the 
average lead pencil) any check, 
document or record of any sort 
you want preserved. The Reader 
projects those images distinctly 
. .. yes, back to original size. Just 
the flick of a knob converts from 
recording to reading—and back 
again. And to make facsimile 
prints, you merely place a piece of 
photocopy paper in the viewer 

. . then process the prints in 
minutes right on the spot—no 
need for a darkroom. The Micro- 
Twin’s cost is gratifyingly low, 
too . . . and its recording costs 
could hardly be lower. 


The Micro-Twin Recorder-Reader 


costs less than you might expect to pay for a Recorder alone 
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New Model 205 Recorder 


Where separate Recorders are needed, this is your 
model—the Micro-Twin without the Reader. Like 
the Micro-Twin, it records as fast as it can be fed— 
by hand or automatically. It can film records 
front and back simultaneously, or one side only if 
you prefer. Easy to move about; compact, too— 
just 32” wide, 23” deep. 


New Model 206 Reader 


Many banks need extra Readers to handle their 
microfilm reference. The Burroughs 206 Reader is 
the ideal, economical solution. Only 16 pounds, it 
weighs less than most portable typewriters—is 
snugly compact, taking up less than a square foot 
of surface space. It projects 8, 16 or 35mm. film 
with the same lens and film guide. The image can 
be completely rotated on the Reader screen. 


Plus these Added 
Advantages: 


AUTOMATIC ENDORSING dur- 
ing microfilming—clean, fast, 
accurate. 


EXCLUSIVE INDEXING METER 
for almost instant location of 
desired items. 


CHOICE OF LENSES—37 to 1 or 
24 to 1 reduction ratio camera 
lens available. 


AUTOMATIC FEEDING with the 
Acro-Feeder. Fast hand-feeding 
at high recording speed, too. 


FILM ECONOMY—Films 66 
checks for one cent, including 
film, processing and postage. 


FOR A DEMONSTRATION 
call our nearest branch office. 
It’s listed in your phone book. 
Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 

















is the time to buy 
color television 





Color TV is here! It’s right and it’s ready. You can now see 


Color Every Night—and RCA Victor “Living Color” TV sets 


Like 2 sets in 1! You get Color and 

all black-and-white shows, too! 
This is RCA Victor Compatible 
Color TV! You see all the great 
Color shows in “Living Color” 
. . . regular programs in clear, 
crisp black-and-white. With Big 
Color, you see everything. 


Practical and dependable ! Service 
available at lowest cost ever! 

Big Color is dependable Color. 
And RCA Factory Service is 
available in most areas (but only 
to RCA Victor owners) at new 
low cost. $39.95 covers installa- 
tion and service for 90 days. 





254 SQUARE INCHES 
AL eae 


All the colors of life—on a big-as-life 
21-inch picture tube. 
Actually 254 square inches of 
viewable picture area. And every 
inch a masterpiece of “Living 
Color.” Here are the most natu- 
ral tones you’ve ever seen—on 

a big-as-life screen! 


Color TV is a common-sense invest- 
ment—costs only a few cents a day. 
It’s sure to become the standard 
in home entertainment for years 
to come—yet you can enjoy 
Color every night right now! And 
you can buy on easy budget 

terms, 





There will never be a better time than now to buy Big Color TV 


Be among the first to enjoy television’s greatest advance in 20 years 


Manufacturer's nationally advertised VHF list price subject to change. 


are now priced within the reach of every family! Here’s the full story: 


Color every night—right now! 
Something for everyone! 
You'll have “two on the aisle” 
for the best shows ever—drama, 


comedies, Spectaculars, chil- 
dren’s shows, local telecasts. For 


now 216TV stations are equipped 
to telecast Color. 
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Now starts at $495—no more than 
once paid for black-and-white. 
This is the lowest price for Big 
Color TV in RCA Victor history! 
There are 10 stunning Big Color 
sets to choose from—table, con- 
solette, luxurious lowboys, and 

consoles, too. 


® 
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Big Color TV is so easy to tune, 
even a child can do it! 

Turn two color knobs and there’s 

your Big Color picture! It’s easy, 

quick, accurate. You’re in for a 

new thrill when the picture 


pops onto the screen in glowing 
“Living Color.” 





Make sure the Color TV you buy 
carries this symbol of quality. 
RCA pioneered and developed 
Compatible Color television. 
Because of this unique experi- 
ence, RCA Victor Big Color TV 

like RCA Victor black-and- 


white—is First Choice in TV. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Electronics for Living 
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Can We Tax Ourselves? 


In the face of a population boom and an expanding econo- 
my, the problem is not whether government will expand, but 
where—at the federal or at the state-local level. The period of 
conscious choice lies just ahead. 





By WALTER W. HELLER 


School of Business Administration, 
University of Minnesota 


MERICA is in the midst of a new 
decade of decision—and di- 
lemmas—in government 

finance. In the (perhaps distorted) per- 
spective of depression in the thirties 
and war in the forties, it appeared that 
state and local governments might 
shrivel into insignificance. From an 
interwar high of eighty per cent of 
total government spending in the late 
twenties, the state-local share shrank 
to twenty per cent just after World 
War II. But in the rapidly growing, 
prosperous, and relatively peaceful 
perspective of the mid-fifties; we find 
the states and localities coming back 
into their own—not, thus far, as the 
result of a conscious choice and willing 
assumption of responsibility but rather 
as the result of historical forces and 
the combined pressure of population 
and prosperity. 


No Cuts in Sight 


The period of conscious choice lies 
just ahead. It is in the state legisla- 
tures and city councils of the next few 
years that we will either decide to 
preserve and strengthen the virtues of 
self-government and financial respon- 
sibility by bolstering up our state and 
local tax systems, or refuse to face the 
tough tax job confronting us and 
thereby push state-local government 
into the lengthening shadow of the 
federal government. 

Any illusions we may have had of 
solving the problem by cutting back 
the scope of government as a whole 
have been rudely dispelled by recent 
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developments at all levels of govern- 
ment. At the federal level, in spite of 
a $10 billion cut in military and re- 
lated expenditures since 1953, we find 
our cash expenditures running at the 
highest level in our peacetime his- 
tory—over $77 billion in the fiscal 
year 1957. Small wonder that the 
New York Times in its ‘Study of Four 
Years Under Eisenhower’ last July 
was moved to say: “In the long run, 
the most significant result of the first 
Republican management in twenty 
years is the discovery, and indirect 
admission, that government spending 
cannot be cut.” 


Ep1Tor’s NOTE; 


The evidence at the state-local level 
is even more striking. State tax col- 
lections alone jumped by $1.7 billion, 
or fifteen per cent, between fiscal 
1955 and fiscal 1956, far above any 
previous one-year increase. Even more 
recent evidence was provided last 
month: on November 6, voters ap- 
proved nearly $2.5 billion of state and 
municipal bond proposals, nearly $1 
billion above the previous high in 1949. 


In the face of a population boom 
and an expanding economy, the prob- 
lem is not whether government will ex- 
pand, but where—at the federal or at 
the state-local level. The next few 
years, when the tax-absorbing part of 
the population is expanding much 
faster than the tax-paying part, will 
be the hardest. For example, while 
total population is rising by eight per 
cent, public school enrollment will 
jump by twenty-two per cent during 
the five-year period ending in 1960. 
Long before the hoped-for easing of 
pressure occurs in the sixties or seven- 
ties when population balance is re- 
stored, the hard choices between the 
“pains” of raising state and local tax 
rates and the “pleasures’’ of transfer- 
ring the costs to the federal govern- 
ment will have to be made. 


The striking upsurge of state-local 


This article is the author’s own adaptation and amplification of an 


address made before the School of Banking at the University of Wis- 
consin. In response to a suggestion from BANKERS MONTHLY that he 
devote an article to a discussion of the need for a reversal of the trend 
toward centralization of government, he said, in part: 


‘‘My theme is a somewhat more Spartan one, namely, that if we do 
not want a further march of functions to Washington, we have to face 
up to our fiscal responsibilities at the state and local level. Only by 
putting our state and local fiscal houses in order, by doing such things 
as improving the property tax (the very backbone of local fiscal inde- 
pendence), and by being willing to tax ourselves more heavily in order 
to meet the demands for services at the state and local level rather 
than running hat in hand to the federal government, can we hope to 
give real content to ‘states’ rights’ in a positive and constructive sense.” 

With our Congress and State Legislatures about to grind out a 
fresh grist of laws that may well continue to take us in the wrong 


direction, it seems especially appropriate to give Professor Heller’s 
views a further airing at this particular time. 





activity in recent years reverses a 
trend that carried from the crash of 
1929 through World War II. During 
those dark years, the country was con- 
fronted with national crises of depres- 
* gion and economic insecurity at home 
and military aggression abroad, crises 
where democratic life itself was at 
stake. To cope with these crises, the 
nation turned to the federal govern- 
ment. Not only was public attention 
shifted from city halls and state 
houses to the national capitol, but our 
public resources were directed into 
federal rather than into state-local 
channels. As a result, both the fiscal 
problems and the physical facilities 
of state and local governments were 
neglected. 


But today, with the problems of 
economic and military survival under 
control—or at least under consensus— 
we are turning to the more abiding 
tasks of improving the quality and op- 
portunity of life. It seems clear that 
we have achieved a national under- 
standing of the need for a $40-billion- 
a-year military establishment in the 
present state of world affairs. We have 
also achieved a national, two-party 
consensus that it is the federal govern- 
ment’s continuing responsibility to 
cushion the economy against the 
shocks of unemployment and inflation 
and to join with the states in pro- 
tecting the individual against the in- 
security of unemployment, old age, 
and physical disability. Relatively 
speaking, the federal government’s 
role in the economy and its demands 
on the economy seem to be more or 
less stabilized at the present time. 


Pressures Almost Explosive 


Meanwhile, state-local government 
is expanding aggressively, almost ex- 
plosively, under the triple impact of 
(1) the pressures of deferred mainte- 
nance of its plant and equipment dur- 
ing depression and war, compounded 
by the vast demands for public con- 
struction created by the flight to the 
suburbs; (2) the pressures of popula- 
tion, of the multiplying numbers who 
require education, highways, welfare 
services, and the like; and (3) the 
pressures of prosperity, the demand 
that we use our economic abundance 
to generate higher levels of human 
well-being. 

These pressures have moved to the 
top of our governmental agenda such 
tasks as the maintenance and upgrad- 
ing of our educational effort, the im- 
provement of our physical and mental 
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health, the clearance of city slums, the 
construction of better and safer high- 
ways, the equipping of our suburban 
areas with water systems, sewers, 
schools, roads, public buildings, and 
the like. And here, perforce, state and 
local governments come back into 
their own. For here, though there is a 
national interest in many of these 
fields which the federal government 
should not shirk, the primary respon- 
sibility rests with the states and.lo- 
calities. The question is: can they 
meet it? The answer lies largely in 
their capacity and their willingness to 
tax themselves. 

The impressive comeback of state 
and local governments and the cor- 
responding growth in their financial 
problems since World War II become 
readily apparent from an inspection of 
the fiscal data in the accompanying 
table. In contrast with 1946, when 
they accounted for only one out of 
every five dollars spent by govern- 
ment, state and local units are today 
spending one out of every three dollars 
and seem to be heading for a figure of 
two out of five. In other words, their 
comeback has brought them close to 
double their relative position of ten 
years ago. 


The absolute increases in the past 
ten years are even more striking. In 
1946, state and local governments were 
drawing $13 billion of revenues from 


‘their own sources. For 1956, the figure 


will be two and one-half times as 
large, or $33 billion. Expenditures, 
meanwhile, have more than tripled— 
from $12 billion in 1946 to $40 billion 
in 1956. Gross state and local debt 
has also been rising by leaps and 
bounds, having tripled since the war. 
As the table shows, these increases far 
outstrip the growth in federal reve- 
nues, expenditures, and debt in the 
postwar decade. 


A Six-fold Rise in Capital Outlays 


Two of the most revealing figures in 
the tremendous expansion of state- 
local expenditures are those for capi- 
tal outlays and for elementary and 
secondary education. State-local capi- 
tal outlays increased from $2 billion 
in 1946 to nearly $12 billion in 1956, 
a six-fold increase. Total school expen- 
ditures (including construction out- 
lays) increased from $3 billion in 1946 
to $11 billion in 1956, more than a 
three-fold rise, while enrollment was 
increasing from 23.3 million to 32.7 
million. 


When we look ahead to the next ten 
years, no abatement of this rapid up- 
swing of state-local activity seems to 
be in sight. The capital outlay item 
just cited is a case in point. Total ex- 
penditures on public works in the past 
decade have been estimated at $70 
billion. A recent survey by the U. S. 


The Post-War Growth of State-Local and Federal Revenues, 


Expenditures and Debt 
(in billions) 


State—Local 
| Revenues! Expendi- 


tures? 


$13.2 $12.4 


n.a. n.a. 
25.3 27.8 
27.0 29.7 
28.9 33.1 
30.8 36.5 
33.0° 40.2: 


‘. Post-War 


Growth’ | 


| Gross Debt | | 
\lend of year) | | 


S160 {| $2... 
16.8 || 
30.0 
33.8 
38.9 
44.3 
49.0: 


| | Federal 
Cash | Cash Expen- | 
Receipts ditures® 


Gross Debt 
| lend of year) 


36.9 
68.0 
76.8 
71.9 


70.5 
72.6 


43.5 
68.0 
71.5 
71.6 
67.8 
77.1 


. Excludes receipts of publicly owned utilities and liquor stores; also excludes federal aids. 

. Excludes expenditures of publicly owned utilities and liquor stores; federal aids are included 
in both federal and state-local expenditures (e.g., $3.1 billion in 1955; $2.6 billion in 1952.) 

. These figures are more inclusive than the conventional or administrative budget figures in 
that “cash expenditures” include social security, highway, and other trust fund outlays. 


. Author's estimates. 
®, U. S. Budget Bureau estimates. 


. 1956/1946 for state-local; 1957/1947 for federal. 


The 1947 state-local figures are not 


available, while 1946 federal figures are not representative because of the impact of World 


War il. 


n.a. Figures not available. 
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Departments of Labor and Commerce 
estimates the over-all need for state- 
local public works over the next decade 
at about $200 billion, including $92 
billion for highways, $42 billion for 
educational buildings, $22 billion for 
hospitals and institutional buildings, 
$25 billion for water and sewage 
works, and $23 billion for other non- 
federal public works. To meet these 
needs would require capital outlays of 
$20 billion a year for the next ten 
years against the present rate of spend- 
ing of perhaps $12 billion. 

Or, to turn from an estimate of 
needs to an actual forecast of expen- 
ditures, the Tax Foundation two years 
ago estimated that state-local expendi- 
tures, at stable prices, would rise from 
$30 billion in 1953 to $52 billion in 
1965 (excluding outlays of govern- 
ment-owned liquor stores and public 
utilities). Within the first three fiscal 
years, or one-quarter of that period, 
expenditures have risen by $11 bil- 
lion, or one-half of the total projected 
increase of $22 billion for the twelve- 
year period. With the benefit of two 
years of hindsight on the Tax Foun- 
dation projections, it seems reason- 
able to predict that state-local spend- 
ing will reach at least $60 billion by 
1965. That this may also be an under- 
estimate is suggested by the fact that 
the $60 billion figure represents an in- 
crease of only fifty per cent in the 
1956-65 decade as against a two 
hundred per cent increase in the 
1946-55 decade. 


A $9 to $10 Billion Gap 


How large a gap would this leave 
between revenues and expenditures in 
1965? If we assume a growth of gross 
national product from the present lev- 
el of $415 billion to a 1965 level of $550 
billion—Dr. Arthur Burns, Chairman 
of President Eisenhower’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, recently held out 
the prospect of $600 billion by 1966— 
one may assume that present state and 
local taxes and related receipts would 
reach about $45 billion by 1965. If 
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“If and when we become convinced that in allocating the 
increases in our national income, we should give higher prior- 
ity to public health, public welfare, public parks, public roads, 
and so on, even at the expense of private outlays for an extra 
suit, color TV, porterhouse steaks and the like—at that point, 
our collective will to tax will be restored.” 












federal aids double by 1965, as as- 
sumed by the Tax Foundation, they 
would add $5 to $6 billion to this to- 
tal. 

This leaves a $9 to $10 billion gap 
to be filled, or the equivalent of a 
state-local tax increase averaging $1 
billion per year. While the cross-over 
point from net borrowing to net repay- 
ment may not yet be reached .by 
1965, thus allowing part of the gap 
to be filled by borrowing, two sober- 
ing reflections are in order here: (1) the 
day of reckoning may be delayed but 
it cannot be avoided; (2) an estimate 
of $60 billion of spending in 1965 may 
be as obsolete two years from now as 
the earlier estimate of $52 billion is 
today. 

These projections bring us back to 
the basic question of state-local fiscal 
capacity. This is in part a question of 
underlying economic potential and in 
part a question of whether fiscal in- 
struments are available to convert this 
potential into state and local revenues. 

Underlying economic capacity de- 
pends, first, on the size and growth of 
our national economy and, second, on 
the size of the federal government’s 
slice of the economic pie. Here, the 
perspective for the decade ahead is 
decidedly reassuring. Today’s $33-35 
billion of state and local revenues rep- 
resents roughly eight per cent of our 
$414 billion gross national product as 
against the pre-war level of about 
nine per cent (in 1940, when GNP was 
$100 billion). Adding in $80 billion of 
federal cash receipts brings total gov- 
ernment receipts to about 28% of 
GNP today. One way of looking at 
the state-local tax potential is to ap- 
ply this same percentage to the pro- 
jected GNP of $550 billion in 1965 and 
then subtract the likely claim of the 
federal government against the re- 
sulting $150 billion of potential gov- 
ernment revenue. 

What does this computation sug- 
gest? Simply this: that if federal cash 
spending is held to $1.5 billion each 
year between now and 1965 (bringing 





us from the current level of $77 bil- 
lion to a 1965 level of $90 billion or 
less), we can afford reductions in 
federal tax rates equal to or greater 
than the required increases in state- 
local tax rates. Out of the total reve- 
nues of $150 billion (twenty-eight 
per cent of the 1965 GNP), state and 
local units would be getting $60 bil- 
lion-plus while the national govern- 
ment would be getting $90 billion- 
minus. 

But simple arithmetic is not synony- 
mous with simple solutions. Do state- 
local governments have the necessary 
tax tools to do their $60 billion share 
of the job, and are they prepared to 
use them? It is often suggested that 
they lack the tools or that the avail- 
able ones are already stretched to the 
limit. The facts indicate that this 
point has been overstated. For ex- 
ample, one can readily find states that 
have done a courageous fiscal job. 

Three states of widely differing char- 
acteristics—New York, Wisconsin and 
Oregon—draw nearly half of their 
state taxes from the income tax, al- 
though the forty-eight states as a 
whole draw only about one-sixth of 
their taxes from this source. Similar 
comparisons could be made for the 
sales tax, with states like Ohio and 
Illinois and Washington leading the 
pack. Or one can approach the prob- 
lem qualitatively and show that there 
are substantial possibilities of broad- 
ening the bases of existing taxes, 
e.g., in the case of the income tax, by 
tightening up deductions, perhaps 
lowering exemptions and raising the 
starting rates; or, in the case of the 
sales tax, by including expenditures 
for various services which are now 
tax-free. 

When speaking of unexploited state 
and local tax potential, it is worth re- 
minding ourselves (without any neces- 
sary policy implications) that only 31 
states have a personal income tax, 
only 32 have a sales tax, and only 19 
have both. Also, we may note that 
state cigarette taxes range from 2c to 
8c per pack, and beer taxes from 50c 
to $13 per barrel. There must be some 
untapped capacity here! 


Lack the Will to Tax 


Among the barriers that have to be 
overcome to get at the available fiscal 
capacity are several attitudes that 
seem to be hobbling the tax thinking 
of state and local officials and their 
constituents. There seems to be a 
national psychosis that we are at or 
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“Shall we incur the pain 
of additional state-local 


taxes, or seek the pleasure 
of increased federal finan- 
cial support?” 





near the limits of our taxable capaci- 
ty. What we lack is not so much the 
economic capacity, but the will to tax. 
If and when we become convinced 
that in allocating the increases in our 
national income, we should give a 
higher priority to public health, pub- 
lic welfare, public parks, public roads 
and so on, even at the expense of pri- 
vate outlays for an extra suit, color 
TV, porterhouse steaks and the like— 
at that point, our collective will to tax 
will be restored. 


Perhaps state and local officials 
should examine the evidence on fede- 
ral taxes which suggests that when the 
facts and issues are made clear, the 
American taxpayer is more willing to 
endure taxes than he lets on. Within 
the 15 months following the outbreak 
of war in Korea, the American people 
accepted $15 billion of income and 
profits tax increases enacted by Con- 
gress. Evidence from a different set- 
ting was offered by Business Week 
earlier this year when it pointed out 
in reference to the federal tax cuts of 
1945, 1948, and 1954: “There have 
been three separate reductions in taxes 
since the peak rates of World War II. 
In each case, the party in power when 
the cuts went into effect nevertheless 
lost control of Congress in the next 
election.’’ As one observer has put it, 
“The venality of the American people 
has been overrated.” 


Another attitude that seems to 
thwart tax action, specifically at the 
state-local level, is the fear of inter- 
state competition. While it is true that 
a government proceeds at its peril in 
levying taxes on industry and wealth, 
no responsible study has rated taxes 
among the top five factors determining 
the location of industry in general 
(though it undoubtedly is the straw 
that breaks the camel’s back in speci- 
fic cases). One writer went to the heart 
of the matter when he said, “If no 
state or municipality ever had the 
temerity to regulate or tax industry 
over its protest, civilization would 
still be medieval or all legislative pow- 
er would have moved from the state 
capitols to Washington.” 
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This brings us back to the uncom- 
fortable dilemma: shall we incur the 
pain of additional state-local taxes or 
seek the pleasure of increased federal 
financial support? To increase state 
and local tax rates is a hazardous 
undertaking, both politically and eco- 
nomically. Many a state and local 
official has been retired to inactive 
duty as the indirect consequence of 
supporting the higher taxes required 
to finance the services his constituents 
demanded. Even though such cases 
may be a minority, they are dramatic 





and lead to undue caution on the part 
of incumbents facing similar hard 
choices. Moreover, the tax-increaser 
faces the ever-present charge that his 
action will drive industry and wealth 
out of the state. The easy way out 
may be to drop the problem politely 
but firmly in the lap of Congress, in- 
viting it to foot the bill either by tak- 
ing over the function in question or by 
pumping more Federal aid into the 
state-local bloodstream. 

This somewhat sardonic suggestion 
is meant neither as an implicit plug 
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for ‘states’ rights’ nor as a gratuitous 
slap at federal aids. All too often, 
those who wave the banner of states’ 
rights do so chiefly in the dual con- 
viction that “‘that government gov- 
erns best which governs least” and 
that state government nicely fills this 
bill. One might say they stand on 
states’ rights so they can sit on them. 
What one should seek, instead, is a 
reassertion of states’ rights in the 
positive, constructive sense of making 
our state and local governments an 
effective instrument for serving the 


demonstrated needs of their citizens. 

To be sure, in fields where there is a 
strong and clearly identified national 
interest, they can best serve their citi- 
zens by drawing in part on the superior 
fiscal powers of the national govern- 
ment. The Eisenhower Administra- 
tion has followed this principle in the 
huge new highway program, in its pro- 
posals for federal aid for public school 
construction, in its suggestions for 
using federal funds to expand medical 
school facilities, and so on. 

But it is one thing for state and lo- 
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cal governments to join in these pro- 
grams by design on the basis of assum- 
ing their fair share of a joint respon- 
sibility. It is an entirely different 
thing if, for fear of the consequences or 
discomfort of higher taxes, or for fail- 
ure to put their fiscal houses in order, 
they give up their functions to the 
federal government by default. 


Taxes Must Be Improved 


Putting our state-local fiscal house 
in order is not simply a matter of 
broadening existing taxes or adding 
new ones. Even more urgent is the 
job of improving the taxes we already 
use. Full consideration needs to be 
given to modern collection techniques 
like withholding of income taxes (al- 
ready adopted by 10 states) and in- 
stallment payment of property taxes; 
to modern machine techniques of pro- 
cessing and verifying tax returns; to 
higher salary scales and other incen- 
tives that are essential to attract the 
technically competent personnel 
needed for the tasks of assessing prop- 
erty and auditing income tax returns, 
tasks which lie at the very heart of 
effective tax administration. 


Likewise, every effort must be made 
to remove other man-made barriers to 
an intelligent state-local tax system, 
e.g., anachronistic prohibitions of in- 
come taxes through uniformity clauses 
in state constitutions and fiscal hob- 
bles in the form of inflexible property 
tax and debt limitations. Further im- 
provement of the structure of govern- 
mental units is also in order, both by 
eliminating unnecessary taxing units 
(nearly 50,000 have already been elimi- 
nated in the past 15 years) and re- 
organizing our fragmented local tax- 
paying units in large metropolitan 
areas to enable them to cope with 
area-wide problems. 


Beyond these administrative and 
institutional improvements lies the 
challenge of basic revision of state and 
local tax structures in the interests of 
equity and economic growth. The 
property tax, the real backbone of lo- 
cal fiscal independence, has fallen into 
a shocking state of disrepair. A few 
states, notably Oregon, have under- 
taken courageous, far-reaching pro- 
grams to overhaul the property tax. 
But these are the exceptions to the 
rule of neglect and inattention, 
through which serious anomalies have 
crept into our state tax “systems.” 
Add to this the leaps-and-bounds rise 
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Governments & Municipals 


By William.8. Hummer 





Shades of Scrooge are haunting many a would-be borrower this Christmas, for 
demand for funds still is widely outstripping available savings. 

This is why a climactic burst of bearishness is ushering out the most dra-— 
matic year in the history of the government securities market. 

Bonds have been whipped down to new lows since issuance and short—term 
yields driven to 23-year highs by a siege from familiar forces: spiraling loan 
demand and insatiable corporate and municipal appetite for long-term funds, both 
a result of booming business conditions. 

Aggravating the tense situation this month are seasonal pressures—enlarged 
retail borrowing and an outflow of currency into circulation, both of which 
strain limited bank reserves. 








In the background, watchful, alert and determined, roosts the Federal 

Reserve. Steady bill purchases in recent weeks have been aimed at offsetting 

seasonal pressures but have not built up bank reserves enough to stem the trend 
, toward rising rates. 

) Officials re-emphasize that with many industries working at capacity, 
| loosening of credit (i.e., increase in money supply) would inevitably unleash 
7 new_ inflation. 

There is alarm over fresh outbreak of rising prices in the past twelve 
months, after three years of stability. Average wholesale prices are 7 per cent 
higher than in mid-—1955, and consumer prices are 2 per cent above early 1956. 
This clearly means the lid will be kept on firmly despite any storms in the 
; boiling credit cauldron. Sustained pressure on bank reserves through open mar— 

: ket operations, possible further discount rate increases, no reduction of reserve 
requirements are the outlook. 


These influences should prevent significant improvement in the government 
market, may contribute to further declines. Other depressing forces: 

(1) non-bank investor demand will evaporate and institutions will be net 
sellers in the first half of 1957 as tax payments come due; (2) bank demand is 
negligible and continued reduction of portfolios is to be expected to meet in- 
sistent demand by established borrowers. 


Holdings of reporting member banks are at a 15-year low despite substantial 
deposit expansion in that period. 


we 
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Comparative figures vividly tell the story of what has happened: loans of 
| reporting member banks are approaching $31 billion, almost 20 per cent higher 
e than one year ago, 50 per cent above two years ago; holdings of governments are 
’ declining toward $25 billion, 17 per cent lower than a year ago, 30 per cent be— 
low two years ago; the 9l-—day bill rate in mid-December, 1955, was 2.63 per 
cent, well below the current level. 


Now the big question everywhere is "How low can governments go, when will 
December 15, 1956 











policy be modified?" Bankers point to growing ratios of loans to 

total deposits and shrinking ratios of capital to loans. They note that the 
nearly $2 billion reporting bank loan expansion since June 30 has lagged slight-— 
ly behind last year’s rate in the same period. They ask how much longer loans 
can increase at the current pace. It does seem obvious the ratio of loans to 
deposits cannot go far above current levels. But basic truths remain. 

The downward market trend will be reversed only (1) when signs of a true 
business decline appear clearly on the horizon or (2) if there should suddenly 
emerge a semblance of panic about limited credit, higher rates. Fed Chairman 
Martin has often pointed out that it is as important to gauge psychology as 
actual economic facts. 


Never has the municipal bond market experienced more violent changes than 
in 1956. This has been a year checkered with persistent price declines, substan— 
tial losses to many dealers, sharply higher interest costs (often 1 per cent to 
top-rated names) to communities and states. 


A big flow of issues should come to market in 1957, however, since (1) many 
projects were deferred this year because of capital market conditions (2) voters 
approved $2.5 billion, or 90 per cent, of new projects proposed in the elections 
and (3) a host of new municipal facilities are required which do not even de-— 
mand voter endorsement. 


The outlook for the market is dark because of investor hesitancy and heavy 
prospective supply. Distress signals are flying, and there is no reversal yet 
visible in the pattern of sinking prices. 

Deferrals of financing have become more and more numerous in recent months. 
In some cases, bids were not rejected only because projects were too essential to be 
temporarily shelved. In other cases, no bids were made. 

Accentuating near—term strain on the market will be heavy borrowing by 
states to match federal funds in construction of highways. Other large issues 
scheduled are $46.5 million East Baton Rouge schools $70 million Jacksonville 
expressways and $154 million Memphis electric revenues. 
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Latest Month Year 
Member Banks in Leading Cities (in billions) Report Earlier Earlier 
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Loans to brokers and dealers 
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While you put out the lights 


and set the alarm last night... 


Continental Illinois’ night staff 
processed 1'7'770 cash items 


Let’s just suppose that—last night — 
closing your book, winding the clock, turn- 
ing the sheets down and the lights out, 
took you five minutes. 


In those brief five minutes, this bank proc- 
essed almost 1800 cash items! 


(That’s estimated from the total volume of 
work done on an average night from 11 
p.m. to 7 a.m. by our night force.) 


pe oe 


What does speed like this mean? 
Earliest possible presentation! 


It means that many checks air-mailed to 
us in the afternoon by correspondent 
banks from coast to coast become avail- 
able funds the following morning. 


That we’re proud of such service isn’t the 
point. That our correspondents are very 
happy with it is! 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK 


and Trust Company of Chicago 


Lock Box H, Chicago 90 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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The Break-Even Point 





Spells the Difference .. . 


and it can be ascertained only by considering fully all pertinent sales 
and cost figures as they relate to the present and future, and with respect 
to every individual product involved in the calculation. 


NDUSTRY is today in a period of 
constantly shifting break-even 
points. 

While inflation was continuing, 
price increases, as a general proposi- 
tion, were quite sufficient to cover 
rises in labor and material costs. Dur- 
ing this period, many a company re- 
ported an “upturn” in sales and 
profits, whereas it would actually be 
found upon investigation to have ex- 
perienced nothing more than an in- 
crease in the number of dollars in- 
volved in transacting the same volume 
of business. But the increase never- 
theless set a growth pattern in terms 
of dollars; and that pattern has given 
rise to a strong tendency to try for a 
larger volume each year than was done 
the year before. 


With the slowing down of inflation, 
however, it has become increasingly 
difficult to increase dollar volume by 
means of a mere marking up of prices. 
This circumstance, along with a desire 
for diversification, has led to the addi- 
tion of new products to the lines of 
many of the country’s manufacturing 
concerns. 


The resulting diversity of products 
has introduced a new factor into the 
calculation of the break-even points 
of the companies involved, because 
there is a different profit margin for 
each of the products in question. For 
any company .that takes on a new 
product at a lower margin of profit 
or that promotes a “‘loss leader” in an 
endeavor to increase its volume, im- 
mediately raises its break-even point. 
The picture is further complicated by 
the fact that fixed expenses, which al- 
ways rise during inflation, have in 
many cases not yet been brought 
under proper control. 
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ROBERT C. TRUNDLE 


President, Trundle Consultants, Inc. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Under these circumstances a com- 
pany’s profit projections may change 
drastically, even from month to 
month. But is such current informa- 
tion ordinarily furnished by a com- 
pany that is making application for a 
loan? Our experience leads us to be- 
lieve that that is all too rarely the case. 


When we, as management consult- 
ants, are called into an examination of 
a company’s affairs, we naturally have 
to review the situation with reference 
to its past performance and future 
profit possibilities. And immediately 
we are faced with the following hard 
facts: 


1. The record of a company’s past 
accomplishments, although statisti- 
cally correct and certified by public 
accountants, may not present a re- 
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liable indication of the company’s 
future performance. 


2. A company’s summary of future 
profit expectations, although based on 
what the management believes to be a 
reliable statistical basis, may be se- 
riously misleading, notwithstanding 
the complete sincerity of the com- 
pany’s management in making its 
representations and the accuracy of 
the figures used on a basis of the 
computations involved. 


In our work for companies operating 
in a wide variety of industrial fields, 
we have faced this situation time and 
time again. We have had to face it 
because we are very often asked to 
make a survey of profit possibilities. 
Needless to say, if we are to remain in 
business we must be reasonably correct 
in our findings. 


Old Figures Unreliable 


We have learned that we cannot 
rely on figures showing past perform- 
ance to reveal with any degree of ac- 
curacy what the future holds as far as 
company profits are concerned. And, 
what is more to the point, we are un- 
able to rely upon the traditional figures 
furnished by a corporation as an indi- 
cation of its probable future profits. 
Why? Because the statistics from which 
such forecasis are made are usually 
obsolete by the time the forecast is put 
into form and presented. 


The difficulty is that calculations 
having to do with profit outlook fail 
in many cases to give proper recogni- 
tion to the passage of time. They re- 
flect not the situation as it exists 
today, but the situation as it existed, 
let us say, two, four, or even six 
months ago. A lot may have happened 
during the intervening period. 
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Most forecasts of earnings are 
based upon break-even points. For in- 
stance, a company may say, “Our 
break-even point is $800,000 per 
month. Our sales forecast indicates a 
volume of $1,000,000 per month. On 
that basis, we should net $50,000 
per month.” 


There is nothing wrong with that 
computation. But all it signifies is that 
if conditions in the future remain the 
same as they were when the computa- 
tion was made, the indicated profit 
might materialize. So it is necessary to 
consider when the computation was 
made, and the extent to which the 
conditions then prevailing continue to 
exist and will extend into the future. 


The probability is that the figures 
were based upon what had been the 
situation three to six months pre- 
viously. In the meantime, there may 
have been changes in the prices of raw 
materials, or in the competitive situa- 
tion, or in wage levels. 


Product Mix a Factor 


Furthermore, the calculation of the 
break-even point was no doubt based 
on the product mix that obtained at 
the time when the figures used were 
gathered. But the product mix today, 
and in the future, may be entirely 
different. An estimated over-all sales 
volume figure means nothing in its 
relationship to a hypothetical break- 
even point, unless there can be some 
determination as to the profit margin 
on each of the items included in the 
product mix. 

The fact is, of course, that the very 
concept of a break-even point as a 
stable statistical item is ridiculous. 
The break-even point never stands 
still. It varies every single day. It is 
an ever moving value, because of con- 
stantly changing events with which 
normal accounting methods cannot 
keep pace. What many a company 
may assume to be its break-even point 
may therefore be merely a statistic out 
of the past. 


In view of this situation, how can a 
company estimate tomorrow’s pos- 
sible profits? This is a challenge which 
our firm is constantly called upon to 
meet; and, by the same token, it 
would appear to be a challenge to the 
bank officers charged with the respon- 
sibility of passing on commercial 
loans. 

We are asked by ciient companies 
to provide a practical working formu- 


(Continued on page 28) 
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should accept 
your 1957 budget 





Make any comparison . . . make any test! 
Check its dependability. The Reliant is loaded with new 
features that assure trouble-free microfilming in the 
years ahead. For example, a new precision feeder pre- 
vents double feeding documents and missing pictures— 
even when operating at rate of 400 items per minute! 

Check its versatility. Reliant gives you a choice of 3 
reduction ratios—40 to 1, 32 to 1, 24 to 1; a choice of 
3 recording methods—duplex, duo, standard. It lets 
you expose two rolls of film simultaneously . . . endorse 
or cancel automatically in the microfilming run. 

Check its economy. Reliant gives you up to 80 pic- 
tures for 1¢ at 40 to 1 reduction. Lowest per-picture cost 
today! New. spacing control prevents film waste. 


What your operator thinks is important, too. 


The Reliant was designed with a woman in mind. 
Plenty of leg room; no stooping or stretching—micro- 
filmed documents are returned to the finger tips, neatly 
stacked in sequence. And the stacking tray adjusts at 
a touch for larger or smaller documents. 

The Reliant is quiet, too . . . without question the 
quietest running microfilmer today. And it’s almost fun 
to run—just feed items by the. handful without a 
thought about “double feeding.” (New precision feeder 
prevents this.) Film loading is a snap. And, since the 
Reliant takes 200-ft. rolls, loadings are cut in half. 

All in all, we’re sure your operator—and you—will 
want a Reliant for Christmas. 


**Recordak” is a trademark 


SRECORDELRK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming and its application to banking routines 


PS. 


Avoid last-minute 


Gentlemen: Please contact us regarding “Free 30-day Trial of New Reliant.” 
No obligation whatsoever. 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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Xmas rush. For 
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City State 
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la for estimating future profits which 
can be used as a reliable basis for their 
respective operations. How do we 
tackle this proposition? I would say 
that we do it, in the main, by analy- 
zing profit possibilities in the light of 
current and future conditions for each 
of the products manufactured by the 
company in question. 


The calculation of a break-even 
point concerns itself with three major 
categories of figures: (1) total sales; 
(2) variable expenses; and (3) fixed 
expenses. Variable expenses, consist- 
ing of direct labor costs, the cost of 
raw materials, sales commissions, 
etc., vary directly with changes in 
volume of product sales. Fixed ex- 
penses, consisting of depreciation 
charges, taxes, administrative sala- 
ries, bear no direct relationship to 
volume or activity. 


Marginal income is determined by 
deducting variable expenses from to- 
tal sales. The point at which marginal 
income equals fixed expenses is the 
break-even point; everything over this 
is profit. The equations expressing 
these relationships are very simple: 


Stat 
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ing an ever-increasing role in con- 
trolling the average family’s bank- 


ments this trend with solid facts 


1. Marginal Income Rate = 





Fixed Expense Dollars 


Break-even Dollars 


2. Break-even Dollars = 


Fixed Expense Dollars 
Marginal Income Percent 


3. Marginal Income Dollars = Sales Dollars minus Variable Cost Dollars 


4. Profit Dollars = (Sales Dollars minus Break-even Dollars) X 
Marginal Income Rate 


But the important consideration is 
this: The ratio of variable cost to sales 
price is different for each product 
manufactured. Therefore, the total 
marginal income will vary with the 
assortment of products dealt with in 
the sales forecasts or reports of actual 
sales. A separate calculation of mar- 
ginal income must consequently be 
made for each product. This can be 
done. We have worked out ways to 
do it because there is no other way to 
produce what we consider sound profit 
forecasts. 


To use an extreme illustration, and 
to demonstrate how essential this is 
suppose a hardware merchant threw 
nails, wood screws and carriage bolts 
into a box and mixed them all up. To 
estimate his profit per pound on that 
mix on the same basis as that used in 


arriving at an estimate based on a 





and figures compiled in a series of | 


banking habits surveys conducted 
throughout the nation. 


It emphasizes the importance of per- | 
sonal contact with housewives (the | 
keynote of Wood’s PERSONAL BUSINESS | 
DEVELOPMENT SERVICE, incidentally) | 
and cites specific measures that | 
your bank can take to develop this | 


profitable new business. For your 
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| different product mix of two months 


previous would obviously produce an 
incorrect result. And yet that is what 
many companies have been doing. The 
only way to get the real break-even 


| point for a company, looking toward 


the future, is to try to determine mar- 


| ginal income figures for each product 
It’s no secret that women are play- 


separately; and then add them up and 
get the answer for the company as a 


t f | whole. 
ing business. Our free booklet docu- | 


Product 
A 


1 Sales 
2 Variable Costs 


3 Marginal Income 


$100,000 $ 
75,000 
25,000 
0.25 
12,500 
50,000 
12,500 


4 Marginal Inc. Rate 
5 Fixed Expense 

6 Break-even Point 
7 Profit 


50,000 


Furthermore, you want an answer 
based not upon past performance or 
the accounting of three or six or nine 
months previous—you must have an 
answer that reveals the situation as 
of today, in the light of current and 
future circumstances and products. 
This can also be done. It takes work 
and ingenuity; but with proper con- 
trols and proper internal accounting 
and reporting procedures, it can be 
accomplished. 


An Eye-Opener to Many 


Determination of break-even points 
by product has proved to be an eye- 
opener to many concerns that had 
previously figured them only on a 
company-wide basis. The following 
examples are taken out of our own 
experience: 

Company A had a good line of con- 
sumer products upon which it had en- 
joyed a marginal income of 30 per 
cent. It decided to increase and di- 
versify its line. In so doing, it took on 


competitive items with a marginal in- - 


come of only 16 per cent, and mean- 
while increased its fixed expenses 
through the acquisition of capital 
equipment. The product mix was also 
affected by seasonal consumer prefer- 
ences. The only possible way in which 


Product 
B 


Product 
c 


Composite 
Total 


$500,000 
360,000 
140,000 
0.28 
77,500 
276,800 
62,496 


$350,000 
245,000 
105,000 
0.30 
60,000 
200,000 
45,000 


40,000 
10,000 
0.20 
5,000 
25,000 
5,000 


The proportions in which the company's separate products figure 
in the calculation have an important bearing on the break-even point. 
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this company could evaluate its 
profit outlook was by determining 
marginal income for each product. 


A company in the building field was 
making one product upon which it had 
a marginal income of 30 per cent, and 
another upon which it had a marginal 
income of 15 per cent. A sales mana- 
ger, plugging for high volume, induced 
the management to go into a new 
product on which it had a marginal 
income of 14 per cent. As a result, 
the over-all marginal income was re- 
duced to 22 per cent, and the break- 
even point was increased by about 25 
per cent. 


To produce the additional volume 
required to reach even this break-even 
point, substantial capital expenditures 
were required. To make the same 
dollar profit previously enjoyed, over- 
all sales had to be increased 43 per 
cent. An analysis of this situation, 
based on a determination of the break- 
even point for each type of product, 
fortunately led to corrective measures. 


A certain small company had fixed 
expenses of $38,000 per month, a 
marginal income of 37.5 per cent, and 
a break-even point of $102,000 per 
month. It was doing a volume of 
$119,000 per month, which gave it a 
profit before taxes of $6,400 per 
month. It decided to go after a large 
contract job that required special 
equipment, which increased their fixed 
expenses to $55,000 a month. 


Notwithstanding severe competi- 
tion, the company won the contract, 
but at a price. Asa result, their new 
break-even point was $183,000 and 
their profit before taxes was reduced 
from $6,400 to $5,100. This is a 
specific example of what happens to a 
company that takes on additional 
business without figuring marginal 
income on each phase of its opera- 
tions. 


Now take the case of a small manu- 


time to catch a five o’clock plane, only 
to find that it had left at four o’clock. 
A further analogy may be found in the 
experience of the man who finds upon 
his arrival, hurriedly and late, to 
claim his hotel reservations, that they 
have been sold to someone else. Both 
calculations missed their mark because 
they were based on obsolete informa- 
tion. And projections of profits that 
are based on obsolete statistics will do 
the same thing. 


Origin of Inflations 


Inflations usually have their begin- 
ning, as did our current inflation, in 
periods of business stagnation . . 


People tend to think that depres- 
sions are the cause of their troubles, 
rather than to think that their trou- 
bles are the result of the mistakes and 
misuse of funds they made during the 
previous boom. It is the mistakes 
and excesses of the boom period which 
make a period of correction inevitable. 


After each such round trip of the 


That is not to say that a company 
can ever know exactly what its break- 
even point is as of any given moment; 
but it can arrive at a sufficiently close 
estimate of that figure for all practical 
purposes. And only by doing so can 
it plan its future operations, establish 
controls that assure the carrying out 
of its plans, and furnish its bank with 
profit forecasts based not upon the 
figures of yesterday, but upon sound 
calculations with respect to tomorrow. 


business cycle, as far back as the 
records go, we can find a firm resolve 
to keep credit expansion on a very 
conservative basis and to avoid exces- 
sive amounts of debt, but, as the 
memories of the depressions and their 
causes have faded and new genera- 
tions have come into control, the les- 
sons and resolutions of the past have 
been forgotten. 


—H. Frederick Hagemann, Jr., presi- 
dent, Rockland-Atlas National Bank of 
Boston, before Savings Bank Associa- 
tion of Maine. 


Vulnerable or 
invulnerable’? 


There’s a question every lender wants 
answered when making a mortgage loan. 
“Is the title free from successful legal 
attack?” A most satisfactory affirmative 
to that query has long been “Title insured 
by TG&T.” 


Today’s lending institutions look upon a 
TG&T policy as the synonym for security 


against loss arising from questions of title. 


facturing company that is engaged, 
for the most part, in making products 
for farmers and home gardeners. Mar- 
ginal income on its products ranges 
from 16 to 30 per cent. Annual break- 
even volume varies all the way from 
$160,000 to $300,000, depending upon 
the product mix! Obviously no de- 
pendable profit forecast can be made 
for such a company without an analy- 
sis of profit margins and sales possi- 
bilities for each product. 


To sum it all up, time is the all- 
important factor. What is happening 
to so many of us is that we arrive in 
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When considering a mortgage loan secure 
the protection and peace of mind derived 
from a title policy underwritten by the 
ample resources of TG&T. 


TITLE GUARANTEE 
He] and Trust Company 


HEAD OFFICE: 176 BROADWAY, N. Y. 38 * WOrth 4-1000 


TITLE INSURANCE IN NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, 
CONNECTICUT, MASSACHUSETTS, MAINE, VERMONT, GEORGIA 














Why Bank Personnel Stays Put 


A study of 10,000 bank employees reveals that they like the prestige 
and status that goes with banking, that the hours are attractive, and that 
environmental factors, including their relations with supervisory and other 
employees, are generally favorable. 


S STUDIES in the field of human 
relations progress, it becomes 
ever clearer that in dealing 

with people we are dealing for the most 
part with attitudes, and that the task 
of improving human relations consists 
in large part of reconciling conflicting 
attitudes and bringing about a mutual 
adaptation to those that prove to be 
irreconcilable. But a prerequisite to 
any progress in this direction is a 
knowledge and understanding of the 
attitudes with which we are dealing. 


In recognition of that need, The Re- 
search Institute of America, Inc. re- 
cently conducted a study of the atti- 
tudes of some 10,000 thoroughly 
typical supervisory and rank-and-file 
bank employees, the findings of which 
may be regarded as revealing an au- 


AREAS 


1 Attitude toward the compony........-- 
2 Attitude toward higher management... . | 
3 Estimate of rank-and-file attitudes...... i 
4 Attitude toward immediate superior..... 
5 Attitude on supervisory job pressures.... 
6 Attitude on general working conditions 
7 Attitude on rank-and-file pay structure. . 
8 Attitude on supervisory pay........... 
9 Attitude on their own job security....... 

10 Attitude on their position in management. 

11 Attitude on opportunities for advancement. | 

12 Attitude on the flow of communications. . 

13 Attitude on the adequacy of operating | 

WherMONORss ccccccccccccceccccccccs } 

14 Attitude on the adequacy of company 

policy information. ......6eeeeeeeeeee 

15 Attitude on inter-supervisory relationships 

16 Attitude on mpanmercepne relations 


17 Attitude on the reception afforded their | 
suggestions by management........... | 


18 Attitude toward their own job.......... 


Key: Bank composite: (34 Banks—465 supervisors) 


By J. H. PETERS 


thentic cross section of the attitudes 
of bank employees in general. 

It is worth noting at the outset that 
the attitudes reported were relatively 
good, although they left much to be 
desired. They showed consistently 
more favorable reactions to environ- 
mental factors than did the composite 
groups which the Institute had pre- 
viously audited in much the same 
fashion. In fact, they showed a decid- 
edly favorable balance of reactions. 


An analysis of the reasons given for 
the reactions that figured in this result 
brought to light the fact that they 
were due in large part to self-identifi- 
cation of the employees and supervi- 
sors with the prestige and status that 
goes with banking as an occupation. 
They appeared to feel strongly that 


bank employees are people of a partic- 
ular kind, with greater refinement, 
dignity and ability than people in 
other industries. Their responses indi- 
cated very clearly, that this conviction 
has given rise to a deep sense of pride. 
It was found, moreover, that they en- 
joy working with people, and find 
contentment in being of service to 
their communities. A frequently men- 
tioned and most significant factor was 
the general friendliness and coopera- 
tion shown them by other employees 
and supervisors, and by management. 


The areas in which their attitudes 
drew an importantly lower score than 
that of the composite group were those 
of pay and communications; but, as 
previously indicated, these negative 
factors were overbalanced by the rel- 
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atively greater strength shown by 
banking personnel in the area of hu- 
man relations. Other points of strength 
were working conditions, job security, 
and the collective attitude of employ- 
ees and supervisors alike toward the 
bank itself. 

The steady work that almost uni- 
versally characterizes bank employ- 
ment made a strong appeal to upwards 
of 90 per cent of the supervisors and 
to only a slightly smaller percentage 
of the employees. Banking was gen- 
erally regarded as a healthy business 
with a solid future, so the question of 
job security gave them little or no 
concern. Working conditions were re- 
garded with equal favor. 


Satisfied with Choice 


Questions dealing with supervisory 
attitudes toward the employer bank 
drew an unusually high percentage of 
favorable responses, ranging from 77 
to 97 per cent of the total. The lower 
of these two figures represented the 
percentage of those who, if they had 
it to do over again, would ‘“‘choose this 
bank as a place to work,”’ and might 
well be taken as the most favorable 
indication of all. That degree of self- 
approval would appear to be very high 
as far as past decisions in general are 
concerned, and it may be assumed that 
much of the indicated lack of approval 
is based more largely on a lack of 
knowledge than upon accurate conjec- 
ture regarding the degree of satisfac- 
tion some other choice might have 
yielded. Ninety-seven per cent of the 
supervisors questioned expressed a lik- 
ing for their respective banks as a 
place to work, and employees 
indicated that they felt very much the 
same way about it. 


The fact that 77 per cent remain 
satisfied with their choice is the more 
remarkable when it is considered that 
only 44 per cent of both groups felt 
they could get along on their present 
pay without straining, and that 52 
and 41 per cent, respectively, of the 
supervisors and employees felt there 
was something wrong with pay differ- 
entials as they related to their own 
salaries. Employees commented that 
salaries had not kept pace with the 
cost of living, while supervisors seemed 
to feel that pay had not kept abreast 
of the heavier responsibilities in- 
volved. 

The findings of the survey point to 
two quite definite conclusions as far 
as compensation is concerned: (1) 
compensation received by bank super- 
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visory and other employees is at a 
level that might best be described as 
ordinary, and (2) they appear to be 
extraordinarily concerned about the 
manner in which rates of pay relate 
to status. Supervisors feel that the 
nature of their work is not essentially 
different from that of the employees 
for whose work they are responsible, 
and that the issue of the relative im- 
portance of their position isn’t suffici- 
ently recognized. Such differences in 
relative importance as actually exist, 
they felt, should be given due recog- 
nition in increased authority and in- 
creased pay. 


The survey revealed that employees 
are very sensitive about pay differen- 
tials involving (1) the respective rates 
paid men and women, (2) raises based 
on merit as against those based on 
seniority, and (3) the rate of pay in 
relation to the amount of work in- 
volved. There is much feeling among 
those questioned that banking, as an 
industry, doesn’t pay too well, and 
that many of the prevailing differen- 
tials are not justifiable. 


Communication at Fault 


The really sore point seems to arise 
in areas involving communication. Su- 
pervisors feel they are not given 
enough information emanating from 
higher management, especially with 
reference to the way in which the wage 
system operates, or with regard to se- 
niority policy or new developments in 
personnel policies and trends in their 
own business and industry. They have 
indicated a desire for management 
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meetings and clearer information on 
the functioning of the salary scale. 
And they would like to be asked for 
suggestions regarding any contemplat- 
ed changes affecting their work. 


Another point at which a failure in 
communication is clearly indicated is 
in the manifestations of dissatisfaction 
with the haphazard manner in which 
employees are informed regarding de- 
velopments within their organization. 
Information that is actually of equal 
importance to all is too often left to 
trickle in through devious channels, 
first taking the form of gossip and 
gradually gaining authenticity with 
the passage of time. Perhaps the worst 
aspect of such a failure lies in the in- 
ability of those concerned to distin- 
guish, at the outset, between truth and 
falsehood, and a resulting tendency to 
accept both on somewhat equal terms. 


A lack of departmental meetings at 
which ideas might be exchanged and 
discussed was also cited as a cause of 
some dissatisfaction on the part of 
supervisors. 


Asked what it was about working 
in a bank that they particularly liked, 
85 per cent of the employees men- 
tioned some aspect of working con- 
ditions. Most frequently mentioned 
were the nature of the job itself and 
working hours. They not only regarded 
the latter as a favorable aspect of their 
working conditions, but were inclined 
to regard them as a symbol of their 
status as well. 


The relatively high regard in which 
established working hours are held by 


Knock off the grind for 
the Yuletide season and 
visit Arizona — our Win- 
ter is like your balmiest 
Spring. 


You'll go back to face '57 
with a sun-tanned confi- 
dence. (Providing you can 
bring yourself to leave, 
that is. Thousands of our 
“winter visitors” have set- 
tled here for good — and 
sent back for their fac- 
tories! ) 
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You'll be® proud to have your 
bank’s name onthem... ! 





= Abbott is the originator 
* of the popular colored 
. flat tubular wrapper. 


@ Abbott coin wrappers offer a 
choice of various designs. In addition to 
the easy-to-open tubular style (in nation- 
ally accepted colors), the colored flat 
diagonal cut and twin-window (auto- 
matic) style are also available. They are 
made of fine quality, tough paper and 
are priced so that the best is available 
to you at no greater cost. 

ALSO .... 

A complete line of currency straps in 
easily recognized colors and the 
“Peekay” straps in brown kraft with con- 
trasting inks make ABBOTT the most 


complete offering of quality currency 
wrappers. 


FOR MORE EFFICIENT 
COIN COUNTING 


EXTRA FAST 1 1 


COUNTER PACKAGER 





Model No. 75 


Abbott’s fastest coin counter, absolutely 
accurate, quiet and easy to service. 


For efficiency money handling equip- 
ment, see your Abbott catalog. 


ABBOTT 
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COMPANY 
144th Street and Wales Avenue 
New York 54, N.Y. + LUdlow 5-1200 


bank employees is further indicated by 
their response to this line of question- 
ing: (1) If competition forced your 
bank to open six days per week, would 
you prefer (a) one day off during the 
week, (b) working six days and re- 


| ceiving overtime pay, or (c) consider 


leaving the bank? (2) If competition 
forced your bank.to adopt a schedule 


| providing for a 5-day week, including 


Saturday, would you (a) consider that 
the change was justified by circum- 
stances, (b) consider it unreasonable, 
or (c) consider leaving the bank be- 


| cause of it? In both cases 50 per cent 


of the employees questioned chose the 
last of the three alternatives. 


These reactions, however, must be 


| interpreted with caution. It is quite 


obvious that not all the people who 


| said they would consider leaving would 
| actually do so. The responses never; 
| theless indicate a degree of hostility to 


changes in hours that portend a lot of 
dissatisfaction on the part of employ- 
ees in any situation in which their 


| wishes haven’t been fully considered 


and adequately dealt with. 


Reactions Improve with Status 


It is worth noting that supervisors 
as a whole hold the bank and its poli- 
cies in higher esteem than do the rank- 


| and-file employees. This, says the Re- 


search Institute, is typical of industry 
in general, and its experts take this 


| fact as a reflection of the tendency of 


reactions of individuals generally to 
become more favorable as their rela- 
tive status within the organization im- 
proves. This might well be taken as 
proof that responsibility makes for co- 
hesiveness; that the more responsibil- 
ity the individual assumes or can be 
made to feel, whatever his formal des- 
ignation may be, the more closely he 
is going to be identified with manage- 
ment and ownership in his concern for 
the welfare of the whole enterprise. 


This difference in the degree of self- 


| identification with the whole enter- 
| prise as related to rank is equally 
| apparent in all areas, including those 


concerned with advancement and 
communication. The further we go 
down the scale, the less interest we 
find in questions regarding manage- 
ment policy with reference to promo- 
tions from within, opportunities for 
promotion, and the fairness and con- 
sistency of promotion policies. And the 
same observation would hold true for 
questions relating to information re- 
garding the wage system and about 


the work being performed in other de- 
partments. 


A major problem is pointed up in 
the conclusion that employee attitudes 
with regard to pay and the pride they 
feel in working for the bank are gen- 
erally over-estimated by the supervi- 
sors. “Employees,” say the research- 
ers, “‘are actually less favorable in 
their attitudes toward pay, and are 
less proud of working for the bank 
than supervisors judge them to be.” 


This conclusion is supported by the 
fact that 59 per cent of 502 employees 
questioned in the course of four audits 
of bank employees, felt they were paid 
unfairly and at a lower rate than that 
paid for similar work by other com- 
panies. Only 28 per cent felt that the 
hard worker was appropriately 
rewarded for his diligence, while a 
mere 23 per cent felt that pay for the 
various jobs was commensurate with 
the amount of work involved. A scant 
43 per cent indicated they were able’ 
to get along on their present pay with- 
out undue strain (see next page). 

But they don’t quit their jobs, not- 
withstanding the many available op- 
portunities for other employment, and 
that fact may be ascribed to a com- 
bination of two factors, one of which 
is quite as obvious as the other is ob- 
scure. In the first place, these judg- 
ments on the relative adequacy of their 
own and other’s pay obviously lack 
objectivity in a big way, but they are 
nevertheless earnestly felt and truth- 
fully rendered. In the second place, 
they make it very clear that other fac- 
tors contributing to job satisfaction go 
a long way toward outweighing what- 
ever dissatisfaction employees may 
feel with regard to the compensation 
they are receiving. 

This point received special emphasis 
in ‘an article authored by Howard 
Nason* which appeared in BANKERS 
MONTHLY for May, 1952. Mr. Nason 
stressed the need for an acceptance by 
management “of the fact that em- 
ployees are far more concerned about 
the recognition and treatment they re- 
ceive as individuals than they are 
about material benefits.”” He referred 
at some length to a study made by J. 
D. Houser and incorporated in his 
book, What People Want From Bus- 
iness, published in 1988 by McGraw 
Hill, which was described as one of 
the most authoritative works in the 


*Mr. Nason is assistant treasurer, Institution for 
Savings in Roxbury, Boston, Mass. 


(Continued on page 36) 
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ANALYSIS OF FAVORABLE RESPONSE 





COMPOSITE FINDINGS OF 4 EMPLOYEE AUDITS (BANKS). 


ATTITUDES 
Sse 


1. TOWARD THE COMPANY 6. ON JOB SECURITY 






On the whole, is this a good place to work? 94 Do you feel this company has a healthy and secure | ry} 


business future? 


Do you think employees feel proud of working for this 
company? 72 







Do employees generally know where they stand— 
whether they are doing well or poorly? 











Would you say the company is fair in its dealings with 68 
employees? 





Do you feel free to voice your complaints about the 
company no matter how critical they may be? 











If you had it to do over again, would you choose this | 68 


ls the company considerate of its old-timers? 66 
company as a place to work? 
















Would most employees prefer to work for this company 


38 By and large, does the company provide steady work 
than for any other company in the area? 


for its employees? 98 


2. TOWARD HIGHER MANAGEMENT 7. ON OPPORTUNITIES FOR ADVANCEMEN 






Do you think a person with ability has a good chance 47 


Do you feel the company is well managed? 77 of quite choad ta tts Geel 
















{ 
Are the higher management officials of this company | 82 Is the company fair and impartial in its promotion 36 
friendly people? | | policy? | 
| | | Does the firm generally look inside the organization | 
Would you say that higher management in your com- | 74 for gece of ability before it hires from the outside 45 
pany is aggressive and forward-looking? to fill a good job? | 












Do you feel higher management in your company is 63 


Is work experience given enough consideration in select- 
really interested in the welfare of employees? 


ing employees for advancement? 













Do you feel the higher management group in the com- 


61 On the whole, do you feel the company is giving you 
pany works together os a team? | 2 


a chance to show what you can do’ 60 


3. TOWARD IMMEDIATE SUPERIOR 





8. ON INFORMATIONAL NEEDS 









On the whole do you find your supervisor easy to work 77 Are you being adequately informed about develop- 
for’ | ments within the department? 








Does your immediate boss treat employees fairly? 69 Are you told enough about the work being done in 37 


other departments of the organization? 
















Are you satisfied with the way your supervisor handles 47 
employees’ complaints and gripes 





Hos the company otuapetaly explained to you how 34 
your wages are figured 








Does your supervisor do a good job in planning your 60 


| Has the company told you enough about its employee 74 
department's work? | | 


benefits | 


















Are the orders and instructions your supervisor gives you 


Are changes in policy and procedure explained to em- 
clear and to the point? . 


76 ployees sufficiently ahead of time? 


4. ON COMPANY WORKING CONDITIONS 9. ON RELATIONS BETWEEN EMPLOYEES 








Are employees’ work conditions here generally good? 90 Do most employees get along well with each other? 86 













Are employees allowed to do their work without undue 77 Do employees help each other out when someone drops 72 
queen | behind or runs into trouble? 
Does the company pay enough attention to employees’) 76 


hysical needs (e.g., safety, ventilation, rest rooms, 


Do you get the cooperation you need from employees 75 
ighting, etc.)? 


in other departments of the company? 








Is the amount of work you are asked to do reasonable? 77 Are most employees in your own work group carrying 69 


their fair share of the load? 


On the whole, has the company provided you with the 85 


Do you count any of your co-workers among your per- 
equipment necessary to do a really good job? 


sonal friends 80 





5. TOWARD PAY 10. TOWARD THE JOB 





Does pay here compare favorably with rates paid for 41 
similar work by other companies? 







Do you like your present job? 65 







Compared with other employees at this company, do | 41 


Does your job give you the chance to do the kind of 64 
you feel you're paid fairly 


work at which you're best 












By and large, if an employee works hard here, does he 28 


: Do most of the things you have to do on the job seem 87 
get a raise as often as he deserves 


necessary? 








ls pay for the various jobs in your company in correct 23 


th k involved? Do you find the job interesting? 
proportion to the work involve 

















Can you get along on your present pay without undue 43 


Do you feel oo job is really considered important by 
strain? 


the compony 77 
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The feeling of 
Satisfaction is deep 
...and personal 


When a banker stands back proudly after months of 
patient planning and views a magnificent new banking 
office, finally completed, he finds many things that 
afford him great satisfaction. 


And that satisfaction is seldom deeper or more per- 
sonal than when he finds himself showing off the 
bank’s new Mosler Century Vault Door. You can 
understand why. 


First of all, its modern, massive beauty is almost 
breathtaking. Yet it achieves its bold “tomorrowness” 
without surrender of the look of dignity and impreg- 
nability that a vault door ought to have. 


Then there is the assurance that superb engineering is 
inherent in this as in all Mosler products . . . that 
matchless performance over the years may be taken 
for granted. 


But perhaps he finds the deepest satisfaction in the 
knowledge that his personal judgment is so widely 
confirmed by leaders in banking, business and govern- 
ment — who have held the name Mosler in highest 
regard for over 100 years. 
























If your bank is considering either immediate or long- 
range modernization or expansion plans, our experience 
is at the call of you and your architect. 





The Mosler Century Bank Vault Door, Texas National Bank, Houston, Texas 
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THE MOSLER SAFE COMPANY © SINCE 1848 ¢ 320 FIFTH AVENUE, { N 





NEW YORK 1, N.Y. ¢ FACTORIES: HAMILTON, OHIO ¢ WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF SAFES AND BANK VAULTS 
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field, and especially suited to the 
bank’s needs “‘because it deals with 
situations and conditions most nearly 
approximating t hose which prevail 
among bank employees.” 


A reproduction of a page from the 
Houser book showed 28 requirements 
for job satisfaction, ranked in the or- 
der of their importance to the em- 
ployee. This placed rate of pay 12th, 
Mutual Benefit Association 25th, and 
medical services 28th. Each of the 
first eleven concerned itself with some 
phase of the treatment received by 
employees as individuals, many 
of which have been mentioned in the 
foregoing. 

“The basic requirement in any or- 
ganization,” said Mr. Nason, “is a 
staff that is happy in its work. What 
are the requirements of job satisfac- 
tion? Are they requirements which can 
be reasonably met? There have been 
many studies made of this subject and 
they all show much the same result: 
that there do exist a few basic non- 
financial requirements, easily satisfied 
with proper supervision, which are 
universal prerequisites to job satisfac- 
tion.” 
























COLORED 
BILL STRAPS 


TOUGH! 


A favorite with Banks. . . ex- 
tra strong ...in 7 colors for 
quick identification of pack- 
age and 1%" wide affording 
ample space for marking and 
stamping. Colored paper prevents transposition. 
They're a quality item. 


TELLER’S MOISTENER 


SPONGE FOR 
FINGERS ‘ 






PAD FOR BILL STRAPS 


Saves time by speeding up Teller’s 
counting and banding of currency. 
Moisture for finger tips, capillary pad 
for Bill Straps . . . in just the right 
amounts. Made of plastic, in rich 
mahogany finish. Beau- 
tiful and sanitary. 
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“If you're getting ready to plead 
for a raise, the answer is ‘no’!” 


An attitude survey quite naturally 
deals exclusively with an upward flow 
of information, but the use that is 
made of it concerns itself quite as ex- 
clusively with a return flow of remedial 
action and corrective measures of one 
kind or another. Most important to 
the whole process, said Mr. Nason, is 
the maintenance of wide open avenues 
of communication both ways. 


“The calibre of management- 
employee relations,’ he continued, 





TENSILE 
STRENGTH 
OF 60 LBS.! 





So extra strong, made of quality Kraft paper 
with a breaking strength of 60 Ibs. per sq. inch 
... they protect longer. Normal and reverse fig- 
ures, with color (11) for each denomination, in- 
stantly reveal value of package no matter in what 
position. Superior to 

use in every way. 


BANDING 
STRAPS 


BETTER THAN 
RUBBER BANDS 


ideal for packaging 

currency, deposit tickets, 

checks, etc. Better than rubber bands as they 
will not break or deteriorate with age. Size of 
band, 10 in. x % in. Made of strong brown Kraft 
Gummed ends, 1000 to a carton. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 
DEPT. A 
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“will be very largely aetermined by 
whether and to what extent the su- 
pervisor functions as a funnel for two- 
way communication,or as a roadblock. 
What employees want from manage- 
ment and what management wants 
from employees can be obtained, for 
the most part, only through the super- 
visor. The ideal supervisor is also a 
communications liaison officer who in- 
terprets the languages and makes the 
problems and objectives of each of the 
respective groups more easily under- 
stood and meaningful to the other... 


“. .. But there must flow down 
through the organization a genuinely 
deep interest in the welfare of every 
member of it if there is to flow back 
up the strong sense of loyalty and de- 
votion to the interests of the bank that 
management wants so much to 
achieve. 


There Are Other Viewpoints 


“This reconciling of widely diver- 
gent viewpoints is more a matter of 
achieving an attitude than of bringing 
about an agreement. That attitude 
must consist in very large measure of 
ability to see, first of all, that there are 
other viewpoints whose possessors 
hold them to be completely valid. It is 
necessary to understand that each of 
us has his problems, and his own 
unique set of attitudes, desires and 
ambitions. A well-k’nit, smoothly 
working organization requires mutual 
understanding; and when that under- 
standing cannot be achieved, there 
must be mutual tolerance and confi- 
dence .... 

“It will be seen that the factors en- 
tering into the specific requirements 
for employee job satisfaction are large- 
ly subjective. They are difficult for 
employees to define and are not easily 
measured or crystalized into specific 
complaints and grievances. If these 
subjective requirements are not met, 
they are prone to emerge as demands 
for objective benefits—salaries, vaca- 
tions, pensions, etc., which are more 
easily defined by the employee and 
more readily understood by manage- 
ment.” 


Perhaps the greatest need in the 
whole realm of employer-employee re- 
lations is for some means of facilitating 
the definition by employees and the 
understanding by employers of those 
job-satisfactions that can’t be reduced 
to terms of dollars and cents. An em- 
ployee attitude survey, however con- 
ducted, would appear to be an indis- 
pensable first step in that direction. 
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Top of The Financial . . . 
(Continued from page 9) 


@ The North Jersey Trust Co. (Ridge- 
wood, N. J.) offered its stockholders 
rights to subscribe at $26 a share for 
24,000 additional shares. The offer 
was underwritten by Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co. The bank has declared 
dividends of $1.20 a share in 1956. 


Dividend Changes 


@ First National Bank in Dallas will 
pay a “bonus” dividend of 10c a 
share in addition to the regular quar- 
terly dividend of 32'%c, both payable 
December 20 to holders of record 
December 17. The extra and the regu- 
lar payment will bring the bank’s 
total dividend distribution for the 
year to $1.40 a share. 


@ Transamerica Corp. declared a 
special dividend of 20c a share payable 
December 21 to holders of record 
November 30. The extra brings total 
distribution for the year to $1.60 a 
share, compared with $1.55 in 1955. 


@ Peoples First National Bank & 
Trust Co. of Pittsburgh boosted its 
quarterly dividend from 50c to 60c a 
share, and declared an extra of 25c. 
The regular dividend is payable Janu- 
ary 2 to holders of record December 14 
and the extra is payable December 22 
to holders of record December 7. 


@ Republic National Bank of Dallas 
distributed a 5 per cent stock dividend 
(127,500 additional shares). It is con- 
templated that Republic’s current div- 
idend rate of $1.68 will be continued 
on the increased number of shares. 


® Northwest Bancorporation hiked its 
regular quarterly dividend from 65c 
to 70c a share, and paid an extra of 
30c. This brought the total payout on 
the common for 1956 to $2.85 a share. 


@ Merchandise National Bank of Chi- 
cago plans a one-for-ten stock divi- 
dend. The directors expect to con- 
tinue the present quarterly dividend 
of 25c on the increased number of 
shares. 


@ The Detroit Bank & Trust Co. de- 
clared a dividend of 15c a share for the 
month of September and 45c a share 
for the fourth quarter, both payable 
December 31 to holders of record De- 
cember 7. These dividends are at the 
annual rate of $1.80.a share, compared 
with the former rate of $1.60. The De- 
troit Bank was involved in a four-way 
merger last August. 
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Mention “Syracuse” around The First Pennsylvania’s travel- 
ing officers and someone will say, “That’s Norman Russell’s 
territory—he knows all about Syracuse.” And we like to 
think that the people in Syracuse, N. Y., may be saying, 
“Philadelphia? Norman Russell’s the man to ask.” Mr. 
Russell may be in Syracuse right now—calling on one of our 
own customers, or on one of our correspondents there. 


Mr. Russell knows Philadelphia and its business opportuni- 
ties. And, of course, he knows the dynamic role The First 
Pennsylvania is playing in the city’s rapid growth. Too, he 
knows all about our extra-fast service on clearances. We send 
them all by air mail direct to our own correspondents. They, 
and industrial customers, rely on this service’s speed. 

Want more details? Drop us a note. Or if you’re in town, 
come by our Main Office, 15th and Chestnut Sts. If you’re 
not from Syracuse, maybe we can introduce you to the officer 
who visits your territory. He can be mighty helpful. 


The First Pennsylvania 


BANKING AND TRUST COMPANY 


Banking since 1782 
30 offices, Philadelphia and suburbs 


Serving more people more ways than any other Philadelphia bank 


Member Federal Reserve System * Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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WHAT ABA WANTS 
IN BANKING LEGISLATION 


Last month the American Bankers Association submitted 15 legislative recom- 
mendations to the Senate Banking and Currency Committee, which is undertaking a 


“technical” study of federal banking laws. Following are ABA’s recommendations 
along with its reason for each. 


1. Bank Mergers 


Amend Section 1828(c), Title 12, 
U. S. Code, as provided in the Ful- 
bright bill, S. 3911, 84th Congress, to 
require prior written consent of the 
appropriate Federal bank supervisory 
agency to any proposed merger, con- 
solidation, or assumption transactions 
between insured banks. 


Reason: This proposal, by placing 
the final responsibility for approval or 
disapproval of bank mergers in the 
appropriate bank supervisory agen- 
cies, keeps this responsibility where 
it belongs, since these agencies which 
are intimately familiar, by reason of 
historical background and long ex- 
perience with banking in all its as- 
pects, including the competitive as- 
pect, are best qualified to weigh all 
factors entering into each merger 
transaction and reach decisions which 
are in the best interests of banking 
and the public. 


2. Savings and Loan Branches 


It is proposed that Federal savings 
and loan associations should not be 
permitted to establish branches un- 
less in conformity with the laws and 
practices of the states governing the 
establishment of branch offices of 
state-chartered savings and loan as- 
sociations and should be prohibited 
from establishing branches across 
state lines. 


Reason: This would preserve the 
dual relationship between State and 
Federal savings and loan associations 
on a parity basis, similar to the rela- 
tionship now existing between nation- 
al banks and state-chartered banks in 
the establishment of branches. It also 
preserves states’ rights by permitting 
the several states to determine 
whether or not or to what extent 
savings and loan associations shall be 
permitted to establish branches. 


3. Increase in FDIC Assessment 
Credit to Insured Banks and Sim- 
plification of Procedures for Cal- 
culating Assessments 


Amend Section 1817(d), Title 12, 


U. S. Code so as to increase the, 


amount of the “net assessment in- 
come” of the FDIC required to be 
credited to insured banks from the 
present 60% to 80% of such “net 
assessment income.” 


Reason: The deposit insurance fund 
as of June 30, 1956, was $1,690,- 
818,394, whereas, according to the 
1955 Annual Report of the FDIC, its 
net loss of funds from the beginning 
of deposit insurance through 1955 is 
estimated at $19.7 million. In the 
light of these figures an increase in the 
assessment credit to insured banks is 
warranted. An increased credit will 
leave the banks with more earnings 
available to build up their capital ac- 
counts which in turn serve as a buffer 
to absorb losses before deposit in- 
surance fund of the Corporation 
would be called upon. Furthermore, 
since the assessment credit is treated 
as taxable income, an increase in such 
credit would tend to offset the re- 
duction in taxable income resulting 
from additions to bad debt reserves. 
We recommend a revised assessment 
base that will result in simplification 
and reduction in the amount of work 
of both the insured banks and the 
FDIC and which will reduce the ad- 
ministrative problems inherent in the 
present plan. 


4. Reserve for Bad Debts 


Banks are permitted to make pre- 
tax deductions for a reserve for bad 
debts under two alternative formulas 
authorized by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. The reserves permitted by 
these formulas are neither adequate 
nor satisfactory in application. They 
are clearly inadequate to absorb the 


losses of a depression period because 
they are based upon the banks’ loss 
experience in an average year. They 
are unsatisfactory because they are 
too complicated for use by many of 
the smaller banks. A survey made in 
1955 showed that only 55% of the 
banks were on the reserve method at 
the end of 1954. 


In 1953 a proposal was made to the 
Treasury Department for permission 
for banks to use an industry-wide 
percentage loss deduction instead of 
one based on the individual bank’s 
own loss experience. The Treasury 
Department has taken the position 
that it does not have the authority 
under the Internal Revenue Code to 
authorize the use by banks of such a 
formula. If an industry-wide percent- 
age deduction is to be made available 
to banks, it would have to be auth- 
orized by the Congress. 


It is proposed, therefore, that the 
Internal Revenue Code be amended 
to adopt an industry-wide basis for 
reserves for bad debts under which a 
percentage of total loans. outstanding 
would be permitted as a current de- 
duction from income each year until 
the accumulated reserve reaches a 
limit also calculated as a percentage 
of total loans outstanding. The maxi- 
mum amount so allowed should be 
adequate to absorb the losses that 
past experience demonstrates may be 
sustained in a period of economic re- 
cession. 


Reason: Provision for adequate re- 
serves out of current earnings to meet 
future loan losses contributes to the 
safety of depositors and the avail- 
ability of credit so necessary to pro- 
vide employment and business ac- 
tivity in periods of economic reces- 
sion. For these reasons all banks 
should be encouraged to establish and 
maintain such reserves. The proposal 
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A customers most valuable man 
can wreck the business...if he dies 


F A GOOD commercial customer of 
I your bank isn’t prepared, the death 
of a key man in the firm can seriously 
damage the business, or even end it. The 
more outstanding the key man is, the 
more the business can suffer from his 
loss. Maybe he’s an engineer, a financial 
genius, a salesman extraordinary, or the 
top man. Connecticut Mutual business 
life insurance on such key men will set- 
tle these worries once and for all. 


Q: Would the death of a key man hurt 


income, profits or credit ? 


- It could hurt all three — that’s why 
. many firms use business life insur- 
ance to offset these financial losses. 


Q - How can business life insurance 
* help in the “replacement period” ? 
-It will provide funds to carry the 
’ company over this difficult time — 
and for the salary needed to attract 

an outstanding replacement. 


Q: If the principal owner is the key 

* man, what will business life insur- 

ance do for hisheirs and employees ? 

. Forced sale of the business could 

" hurt everybody badly. Connecticut 

Mutual business life insurance will 

provide funds to make up the dif- 

ference between a quick sale and 

the real value, or to enable the 
employees to carry on. 
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Insurance on the human assets of a 
business is as important as fire insur- 
ance on its physical assets. Because 
business life insurance is so important to 
every financial and management man, 
Connecticut Mutual years ago set up a 
special department for it. There are 
Connecticut Mutual men near you who 
are trained in every aspect of business 
life insurance. 

Founded in 1846, Connecticut 
Mutual was one of the earliest and is 
today one of the largest writers of life 
insurance for specialized business pur- 
poses. Not only are its policies particu- 


Th 
CONNECTICUT 


larly adapted to business life insurance 
needs, but comparisons will show that 
its costs are among the lowest. 


FREE BOOKLETS ON 
BUSINESS LIFE INSURANCE 


Particularly useful to bankers who are 
concerned with the continued financial 
soundness of their customers is a series 
of booklets, one on each of the basic 
kinds of business life insurance. Send 
for one or all of them. The ideas in 
these booklets may help your customers 
assure the lives of their businesses. 


e 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY + HARTFORD 


[_] Partnership life insurance 


Name 


Bank 
Street 


City 


(-] Close Corporation life insurance 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Derr. BM-12, Hartrorp, Conn. 


Please send, without obligation, booklets on the subjects checked: 


(_] Proprietorship life insurance 
[_] Key Man life insurance 


State 








should not result in any ultimate loss 
of tax revenue as it amounts to a 
deferment of tax since all bad debt 
losses on loans must be charged to the 
reserve. 


5. Cumulative Voting 

Amend Section 5144 of U.S.R.S. 
to permit shareholders to utilize the 
cumulative voting procedure for elec- 
tion of directors of national banks 
only if provided for in the articles of 
association. 
Reason: It eliminates the mandatory 
requirement now contained in the stat- 
utes which in some cases has resulted 
in discord and dissension on bank 
boards and in upsetting public confi- 
dence. 


6. Construction Loans 

Amend Section 24 of the Federal 
Reserve Act to permit national banks 
to make construction loans on indus- 
trial and commercial buildings with 
maturities not to exceed 18 months, 
provided that there is a valid take- 
out agreement from a financially re- 
sponsible concern. 
Reason: National banks now have 
no such authority and consequently 
construction loans are subject to the 
restrictions:on loans secured by real 
estate. This legislation would place 
national banks on a competitive basis 
with state-chartered banks which 
have such authority. 


7. Increase of Aggregate of Con- 
struction Loan Outstandings 
Amend Section 24 of the Federal 

Reserve Act to increase the aggregate 

amount of construction loans which a 

national bank can hold from 50% of 

its capital to 50% of its combined 
capital and surplus. 

Reason: Recently the maximum ma- 

turity on construction loans on resi- 


14 FULLY-STAFFED OFFICES 


NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, CONN., 
MARYLAND, OHIO, INDIANA, 
FLORIDA, DELAWARE, KENTUCKY 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


INTER-COUNTY TITLE- 


GUARANTY AND MORTGAGE COMPANY 

1927-1956 

Yesterday’s doubt is made today’s 
certainty with 

TITLE INSURANCE 





dential and agricultural buildings was 
extended from 6 to 9 months. This 
has resulted in increasing the out- 
standings of construction loans held 
by national banks. The proposed 
legislation to authorize construction 
loans on industrial and commercial 
buildings for 18 months, if enacted 
into law, will have the effect of still 
further increasing such outstand- 
ings on all construction loans. There- 
fore, the proposed increase of the 
aggregate amount of construction 
loans which a national bank can hold 
is necessary and fully justified. 


8. Definition of Leasehold as Secu- 
rity for Real Estate Loans 
Amend Section 24 of the Federal 
Reserve Act so that a _ leasehold 
pledged as security for a real estate 
loan shall be defined as one having a 


maturity or a renewable provision’ 


for a period of not less than ten years 
beyond the final maturity of the real 
estate loan. 


Reason: The present definition is too 
severe as to the length of time a 
leasehold has to run. The proposed 
change is more realistic and is related 
properly to the maturity date of the 
loan, allowing sufficient time for full 
liquidation of the loan even in the 
event of a default. 


9. Prohibited Practices 

Amend Section 21(a) of the Bank- 
ing Act of 1933, as amended by Sec- 
tion 303(b) of the Banking Act of 
1935 (Title 12, U.S.C., Sec. 378) by 
adding a new paragraph at the end 
thereof to make it.unlawful for any 
institution organized under the laws 
of the United States to represent in 
any manner that it is a banking insti- 
tution or to use a business or corpor- 
ate name which purports to be or 
suggests that it is a banking institu- 
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tion, or to use terms in advertise- 
ments or other media of communica- 
tion to the public which are calcu- 
lated to convey the impression that 
it is a banking institution, unless the 
law under which such institution is 
organized expressly authorizes it to 
engage in the business of receiving 
deposits or, if not authorized to en- 
gage in such business, expressly 
authorizes the use of the word 
“Bank” in its corporate or business 
name. 


Reason: Institutions which are not 
designated as banks and are not 
authorized to engage in the business 
of receiving deposits should not be 
permitted to mislead the public by 
holding themselves out to be, or by 
conveying the impression that they 
are banking institutions or author- 
ized to engage in the banking busi- 
ness. 


10. Liquidation of Postal Savings 
System 


It is proposed that the postal 
savings system be liquidated in an 
orderly fashion at an early date. 
Reason: This has been recommended 
by the Comptroller General of the 
United States. The system has long 
outserved its original purpose and 
now is a burden on the taxpayers. 


11. Commercial Loans—Real Estate 

Security 

Amend Section 24 of the Federal 
Reserve Act to add a new paragraph 
which would permit national banks 
to make loans to industrial or com- 
mercial businesses, with payments ex- 
pected from the operations of such 
businesses and with maturities of not 
more than ten years, whether or not 
secured by a mortgage or similar lien 
on real estate owned by the bor- 
rower, without such loans being con- 
sidered as loans secured by real es- 
tate within the meaning of such Sec- 
tion 24. Such loans would be classi- 
fied as commercial loans. 


Reason: At the present time na- 
tional banks are at a competitive 
disadvantage with many state-char- 
tered banks which can take a blanket 
mortgage on real estate as security 
for a commercial loan without the 
loan being subjected to the strict 
limitation of real estate loans. 












12. Aggregate on Real Estate Loan 
Outstandings 


Amend paragraph 1, Section 24, of 
the Federal Reserve Act so that the 
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in Field Warehousing i 
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Integrity... Security... Facility 


LAWRENCE, the oldest and largest nationwide field warehouse Company: 


—numbers over 700 of the nation’s largest commercial banks 
among its receipt holders. 


—has issued its receipts covering more than 10 billion dollars worth 
of goods and products. 


—has served more than 10,000 American businesses through its 35 

offices which today operate 2,500 field warehouses. 

— offers the exclusive Lawrence-IBM loan officers’ collateral reports. 
That’s why, for field warehousing, Lawrence Warehouse Company has 


set the pace for over 40 years. And that’s why loan officers everywhere 


can specify LAWRENCE 


and be sure! 





LAWRENCE ON WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS - IS LIKE CERTIFIED ON CHECKS 
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NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING 






37 Drumm Street, San Francisco, California 
100 N. La Salle Street, Chicago 2,111. e 79 Wall Street. New York 5, N.Y. 
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One of the big advantages a First National City correspondent enjoys 
is ’round-the-clock transit service—a service that cuts float time to a 
minimum and ensures maximum use of available funds. 


Every day, 24 hours a day, First National City’s transit department 
specialists work at top speed to serve correspondents. Our method of 
handling correspondent problems is to use airmail, special delivery 
and other methods of making the transit process work as fast as 
possible. 


We'd like to tell you more about how this fast and efficient transit 
service can help you. Why not call on us today? 





OUTGOING 
items are speeded 
by direct sendings 
and a unique 
’round-the-clock 
‘depot delivery 
service’’—two real 
First National City 
“plus factors” that 
assure faster pres- 
entation of checks. 






NEW DELIVERY SERVICE for airmail and 
air express shipments from correspondents 
speeds check collections. Through the co- 
operation of New York Clearing House and 
Postal Transportation Service, First National 
City cuts a day or more from float time. 


lhe FIRST 
NATIONAL CITY BAAR 
ah Vow aa 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 
69 Overseas Branches, Offices and Affiliates « 75 Offices in Greater New York 


Around-the-clock Transit Service + Collections « Credit Information 
Bond Portfolio Analysie « Complete Securities Handling Facilities 
Dealers in State and Municipal Bonds «+ Participation in Local Loans 
Personalized Service « World-Wide Banking Facilities 
Complete Metropolitan New York Offices Coverage 


Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation 
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present aggregate limitation on real 
estate loans of the total of capital 
and surplus of the bank, or 60% of 
its time and savings deposits, which- 
ever is the greater, be changed to the 
total of the capital and surplus, or 
60% of its time and savings deposits, 
or 20% of all deposits, whichever is 
greatest. 

Reason: In certain areas savings and 
time deposits of some banks because 
of competition are considerably below 
the national average. The proposed 
legislation would allow these national 
banks more leeway in making real 
estate loans and increase the amount 
of available credit for real estate 
loans in the community. 


13. Reports Dividends 


Repeal Section 5212 of U.S.R.S. to 

eliminate the requirement that na- 
tional banks report declaration of 
dividends to the Comptroller of the 
Currency. 
Reason: This would eliminate some 
paper work of banks and the Comp- 
troller’s office. This information is 
available to Comptroller from other 
sources. 


14, Reports Call 


Amend Section 5211 of U.S.R.S. 

to allow national banks ten days in- 
stead of five days to make call re- 
ports. 
Reason: his would coincide with 
time prescribed by FDIC for making 
reports. In some cases five days 
have proved to be too short a time 
especially if holidays and weekends 
intervene. 


15. Authority to Underwrite Revenue 

Bonds : 

Amend Section 5136 of U.S.R.S. 
to broaden the authority of national 
banks to deal in and underwrite ob- 
ligations issued by a state or political 
subdivision, or agency of the state or 
political subdivision, by adding the 
authority to deal in and underwrite 
revenue bonds with the exception of 
those payable solely from the pro- 
ceeds of special benefit assessments. 
It is proposed that national banks 
could hold the obligations of any one 
issuer as a result of such underwriting, 
dealing in, or purchasing up to but 
not exceeding ten per cent of its capi- 
tal and surplus. 

If this proposed legislation be- 
comes law, state member banks of 
the Federal Reserve System, unless 
otherwise restricted by state law, 
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would have the same privilege by 
virtue of Section 9, Paragraph 19, of 
the Federal Reserve Act. 


Reason: It is believed that this legis- 
lation would result in the widening of 
the market for such revenue bonds, 
lower financing costs, and permit 
banks to underwrite directly such 
bonds for their own investment with- 
in, however, the ten per cent limita- 
tion. 


Can WeTax... 


(Continued from page 20) 


in state-local spending, and it becomes 
clear that a rebirth of interest and a 
generous investment of time, effort, 
and money in state-local fiscal prob- 
lems are long overdue. 


In Minnesota, we are nearing the 
end of a unique effort to grapple with 
these problems. A thoroughgoing re- 
examination of the entire state tax 
structure has been undertaken by the 
Governor’s Tax Study Committee, a 
group set up last year by Governor 
Orville L. Freeman, chaired by Mr. J. 
Cameron Thomson (Chairman of the 
Board of the Northwest Bancorpora- 
tion), and composed of seven members 
from industry and finance, seven from 
labor, four from agriculture, and two 
from the University of Minnesota. 
Its budget of over $50,000 is being 
financed half by a large group of busi- 
ness firms and half by the labor and 
agricultural organizations represented 
on the committee. Four-fifths of the 
funds have been spent on the research 
efforts of a special staff of economic, 
tax, and statistical experts brought 
together to aid the committee in its 
work. 


States’ Capabilities Underrated 


Committee members are spending 
hundreds of hours in digesting and de- 
liberating the staff studies and find- 
ings, as well as in hammering out a 
Committee report. Quite apart from 
any recommendations the Committee 
may make in its final report in De- 
cember, its efforts together with those 
of its staff will produce the most 
searching survey and analysis of 
Minnesota’s taxes ever undertaken 
a contribution made possible by a 
unique combination of gubernatorial 
initiative, business-labor-agriculture- 
university cooperation, and balanced 
private financing. 


Until recently, it seemed that the 
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Travelers Checks 
are accepted like cash 


When you sell your customers First National City Bank Travelers 
Checks they’re assured of safe spendable funds on any trip, near or 
far. Instantly recognized around the globe, “NCB” Travelers Checks 
buy goods and services like cash... but unlike cash, their value is fully 
refunded if they are lost or stolen. When you sell these well known 
checks you perform a real service by helping your clients to simplify 
their travel fund problems. You're protecting their money away from 
home just as you protect their valuables in your safe deposit vaults. 


You perform a service to your own bank too, for selling “NCB” Travelers 
Checks means extra profits for you because you keep 90% of the selling 
commission. “NCB” Travelers Checks, famous for over half a century, 
are known throughout the world. 


WHETHER travelers go by 
boat, plane, bus or car, 
they find“NCB" Travelers 
Checks are indeed “Great 
for Going Plages”. In 
handy denominations of 
$10, $20, $50 and $100, they 
cost only $1.00 per $100 
and are good until used, 
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CONTINUOUS NATIONAL and international 
advertising in trade and consumer publications 
keeps the public aware of the many advantages 
of “NCB” Travelers Checks. To enable you to tie 
in with this advertising, write for our ready-to- 
use merchandising kit. 
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REMEMBER THESE FACTS: 


©, You keep 90% selling commission ~—and remit 10% tous 
e “NCB” Travelers Checks have been sold for over half a century 


@ Your customers are directed to Buy at Banks 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








overpowering role of the federal gov- 
ernment in the Great Depression, in 
World War II, and in the Korean 
crisis had mesmerized us into under- 
rating both the responsibilities and the 
capabilities of state and local govern- 
ment. Indeed, even now, the signi- 
ficance of the dramatic upsurge of 
state and local spending since World 
War II appears to be only dimly per- 
ceived by the general public. But there 
are encouraging signs that we are 
shaking off our lethargy and beginning 
to face the uncomfortable choices 
ahead. 


In the face of undeniable needs for 
larger education, health, welfare, and 
highway outlays generated by the 
sheer force of numbers, let alone our 
American penchant for better. quali- 
ty, we have no choice but to tax our- 
selves more heavily and more intelli- 
gently at the state-local level or run 
hat in hand to the federal govern- 
ment, 


We can derive further encourage- 
ment from the evidence that if our 
economy continues to grow at its 
present rate, state and local govern- 
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For over 75 years, Japon’s largest 
financial institution hos fostered 
international trade ond commerce. 
If you need a helping 

hond in Japan, contact... 


tw FUJI BANK «« 


Head Office: Chiyoda-Ku, Tokyo 
Overseas Offices in London, Calcutta 
184 Branches Throughout Japan 
New York Agency: 42 Broadway, NYC 
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“The bank wouldn't cash the check | wrote 
because of insufficient funds—so | cashed it at 
the department store, they had the funds.” 





ments can count on the basic fiscal 
potential needed to meet this chal- 
lenge. They can avoid defaulting to 
the federal government if their citizens 
(i.e., if we) are willing to allocate a 
reasonable portion of our growing in- 
come to state and local needs and if 
their community leaders (i.e., bank- 
ers, among others) are willing to de- 
vote a reasonable amount of effort 
and thought to the problem of invigo- 
rating and modernizing the tax sys- 
tems and fiscal institutions of state- 
local government. 





Sales Tax Sets New Record 

As Chief Revenue Producer 
Sales tax collections set a new rec- 

ord as the major source of state income 

during the past fiscal year, according 





to Commerce Clearing House, national 
reporting authority on tax and busi- 
ness law. 


A CCH map shows that for the 
first time more than half the state 
treasuries depended upon the sales tax 
to a greater extent than any other 
single source of revenue. The record 
number of 25 states compares with 32 
in the previous year. 


Four more states are rapidly 
approaching major dependence on the 
sales tax, the survey points out. Ar- 
kansas, Nevada and Oklahoma sales 
tax collections ran a close second to 
their ordinarily predominant gas tax 
intake, while Pennsylvania’s new three 
per cent selective sales tax revenue 
should loom strong next year. 


Washington leaned most heavily on 
its sales tax, getting 55 per cent of 
total collections from it, against 52 per 
cent the previous year. Louisiana’s 
sales tax collections nosed out the sev- 
erance tax, its traditional major reve- 
nue producer. 


Gasoline taxes dropped in favor as 
the top income source during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1956. According 
to the map, only 12 states reported 
highest collections from this source, 
against 14 the previous year. Nebraska 
continued as the leader in this group, 
although its dependence was below 
last year’s. 

Income tax collections served ten 
states as the greatest source of reve- 
nue, and nine of these got a third or 
more of their total collections from 
this tax. Oregon tops the list with 52 
per cent. New York follows with 49 
per cent. 


MAJOR SOURCES OF STATE TAX REVENUE 
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Corporate Bonds & Stocks 


By A. M. Youngaquist Jr. 





Yields available on new corporate bond issues again moved sharply higher, 
reflecting still tighter money conditions. 

The $50 million Public Service Electric & Gas and $10 million Texas Power & 
Light issues, for example, both came on a 4.30 yield basis. That return compares 
with initial offering yields of 4.125 per cent on the like-rated Consolidated 
Edison 44s a month earlier and 4.01 per cent on the Virginia Electric & Power 
44s two months earlier. (The net interest costs accepted by Public Service 
Electric and Texas Power were the highest for 2A utility borrowings since 1935.) 

Despite the seemingly generous yield provided by the Public Service Electric 
issue, investor reception was just so-so. The smaller Texas Power flotation, 
however, fared considerably better. 


When cut loose from syndicate, most recent issues have slumped below their 
original offering prices. Showing losses in secondary trading were, for example, 
the Public Service Electrics, the Consolidated Edisons, the Ohio Power 44s and 
the Southern Bell Tel. & Tel. 4s. . 

Price declines might well have been even sharper than they were, were it not 
for the fact that emissions have been coming at a relatively slow pace. 


The railroad equipment sector, meanwhile, continues active. Last month six 
equipment trust certificate issues amounting to $39 million came to market. 

Illustrative of the higher yields now available on equips was Pennsylvania 
Railroad’s $9.3 million offering. This issue was brought out near month’s end 
at prices to yield from 3.75 to 4.30 per cent. Last August, in contrast, a 
similar issue of Pennsy certificates was sold on a 3.40 to 3.90 yield basis. 

That the volume of rail equipment financing will remain large for some time 
to come is confirmed by figures showing that on November 1 the backlog of 
freight cars on order but undelivered was nearly twice that of a year earlier. 


While the new issue market is now in the midst of the usual holiday lull, 
the calendar for January shows a substantial volume of pending financing. 

Competitive bidding deals slated for the next six or seven weeks include 
$5.3 million equips of Atlantic Coast Line RR, $7.7 million equips of Northern 
Pacific Ry., $20 million bonds and 90,000 shares of preferred of Pacific Power 
& Light and $35 million debentures of New England Tel. & Tel. 

Also, $20 million bonds of Louisiana Power & Light, $4.6 million equips 
of Norfolk & Western Ry., $10 million bonds of Southwestern Gas & Electric and 
$35 million debentures of Mountain States Tel. & Tel. 

Negotiated underwritings on tap include 25,000 shares of National Bank of 
Commerce in Memphis to stockholders and 500,000 shares of preferred of General 
Telephone Co. of California. 

Adding further bulk to the future calendar is the announcement that Socony 
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Mobil Oil plans a rights offering involving some 4.4 million shares. 


financing may also include an offering of $100 million of debentures. 


Socony’s 


Despite the traditional January reinvestment demand and the fact that fancy 


bond yields are attracting some institutional money away from the stock market, 
no material improvement in corporate bond prices can be expected until there is 
a distinct slackening in the over-all demand for credit. 


yet in sight. Meanwhile, new issue yields should continue on the liberal side. 


That slackening is not 


During the third quarter new corporate securities offerings continued at a 
high level, in spite of a considerable number of postponements brought on by 


steadily rising interest costs. 


According to SEC figures released late last month, corporations offered 
$2.7 billion of new issues during the third quarter, consisting of $2.2 billion 


of bonds and notes and $559 million of common and preferred stocks. 
This brings the total of new corporate offerings for the first nine months 
to $7.9 billion, compared with $7.3 billion in the like period of 1955. 
From this it would appear that the 1956 total will exceed the record amount 


of $10.2 billion offered in 1955. 
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2.2 
2,382 


Month 


Earlier Earlier High 


540. 
435. 
419. 
450. 
319. 
152. 
297. 
332. 
289. 


OrrRUANFOA NA 


3.61 
4.18 
3.98 


1,997 


1,211 


1,193 
405 


143 
102 


1.8 
2,206 


Year 


332. 
415. 
396. 
432. 
339. 
154. 
331. 
323. 
283. 


anaanonhkaaqa;»a a 


3.11 
5.59 
3.95 


2,575 


1,249 


1,668 
A472 


173 
124 


N. A. 
2,635 


1956 
Low 

366.2 319.0 
468.6 398.6 
437 .6 369.4 
500.8 425.2 
353.0 303.2 
161.5 151.6 
325.5 290.7 
383.2 326.8 
N. A N. A 
S73 3.07 
4.26 SOT 
4.13 3.65 
2,840 1,864 
1,302 1,198 
1,803 1,089 
493 396 
222 143 
134 96 
N. A. N..A. 
2,530 2,165 


*Loans for purchasing or carrying securities, including U. S. Governments. 
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**Loans for purchasing or carrying securities, excluding U. S. Governments. 
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“Burroughs” and “Sensimatic” are trademarks 
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a simple 


can end your bookkeeping problems, too, 





The Sensimatic is really a family of 
specialized or general-purpose ma- 
chines, geared to give you the simplest 
yet most comprehensive wrap-up 
possible of every aspect of each bank 
bookkeeping job. 

For the complete picture on how the 
Sensimatic—and Burroughs-perfected 
bank bookkeeping systems—can help 
you solve bank accounting problems 
thriftily, send in coupon on this page. 


Burroughs 
Sensimatic 





with these bank-proved SENSIMATIC SYSTEMS 


ee Sa Gee SIT moe Ge ween Sites 
Check systems of most value to you; 
send in for complete information 


O COMMERCIAL BOOKKEEPING—<Account Balance 
Control Plan furnishes proof of balances before they are 
printed, automatic error detection, proof of accurate correc- 
tions, positive balancing of each posting run. 


0 SPECIAL CHECKING ACCOUNTS— Post-to-Check 
Plan materially reduces the cost of meeting. checking 
accounts. This plan has saved 35% of the time, 33% of the 
space, 50% of ane goo investment, 50% of customer 
inquiries. Month-end peaks are leveled. 


oO SAVINGS ACCOUNTING—Window Posting Plan 
applies to either the Unit or Dual operation; results in faster 
customer service, accurate records with a single handling of 
the media, prompt cash balancing, positive proof of the 
accuracy of every step. 


[_] MORTGAGE LOANS— Mortgage Posting Plan provides 
for automatic preparation of payment-due notice and uses 
Burroughs electronically precalculated loan interest tables. 
Complete posting, billing and interest computation in one 
fast operation. 


CT COMMERCIAL LOANS —Streamlined Control Plan 
affords instant location of loan information, simplifies teller 
operation, speeds accurate balancing, proves accuracy of all 
records, gives itive delinquency control, improves audit 
control. For all types of loans. 


CT INSTALLMENT LOANS —Coupon-Ledger Plan sched- 
ules coupons and ledger, simultaneously. Provides. proof of 
posting for payments and control totals. The customer has 
complete information, including balances before and after 
payment. Cuts costs, increases mail-ins. 


CJ LOAN AND SAVINGS— Pre-Audit Window Posting Plan 

means one-time posting. Speeds accurate customer service, 
eliminates back-office — and duplicate posting, pro- 
vides complete figures for control and general ledger posting. 


O 


GENERAL BOOKKEEPING— All-Purpose Accounting 
Plan mechanizes accounting in all departments with one 
Sensimatic. Handles commercial bookkeeping, savings 
accounting, loan accounting of all types, general ledger 
posting and the daily statement. 


OTHER ACCOUNTING SOLUTIONS — Whatever 
your accounting problem, there’s sure to be a Sensimatic 
solution. Check here for constructive counsel from a 
Burroughs representative. 


BURROUGHS CORPORATION, Detroit 32, Michigan 


Please furnish more information on Burroughs bank book- 


6) 


keeping systems for the subjects checked above. i 
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Books and Analyses 


MORTGAGE LENDING. By Willis R. 
Bryant, vice president of American 
Trust Co., San Francisco. Sponsored 
by the Mortgage Bankers Association 
of America. 375 pages. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 380 West 42nd St., 
New York 36. $6.25—Basic guide to 
all phases of mortgage financing— 
covering building, buying, and re- 
modeling residential and industrial 
properties. 2 


SECURITY AND INDUSTRY SURVEY. 
November 1956. R. J. Chval, partner, 
Institutional Dept., Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine St., 
New York 5.—Analytical guide that 
covers every major industry, classifies 
450 securities according to their in- 
vestment quality. 


COMMON TRUST FUNDS. 195 pages. 
Trust Division, ABA, 12 East 36th 
St., New York 16.—Complete revi- 
sion of similar books published in 
1939 and 1948. Explains the points 
that should be considered by a trust 
institution in deciding whether or not 





to establish a common trust fund, 
and describes the methods by which 
such funds may be established and 
operated. 


NEW MONEY FOR BUSINESS: Tech- 
niques of Long-term Corporate Fi- 
nancing. By George J. Leness, Gil- 
lette K. Martin and Roger T. Gil- 
martin, all of the underwriting divi- 
sion of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane. 153 pages. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 327 W. 41st St., New 
York 36. $15.—Covers all aspects of 
corporate financing, with primary 
emphasis on long-term financing 
through the sale of securities. 


UTAH’S ECONOMIC PATTERNS. By El- 
roy Nelson, vice president and econ- 
omist of First Security Corp. 345 
pages. University of Utah Press, Salt 
Lake City. $4.75.—Industry-by-in- 
dustry analysis. 


ROLE OF FACTORING IN MODERN 
BUSINESS FINANCE. By Clyde Wil- 
liam Phelps. 70 pages. Educational 
Division, Commercial Credit Co., 
Baltimore 2.—Transferring the cred- 
it and collection function, cashing re- 
ceivables, other functions, costs and 
trends. 
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Make the loan and investment decisions for the nation’s 


banks. 


Channel the placement of correspondent bank balances. 


Deal in US Government and municipal securities, corporate 


bonds and stocks. 
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Manage the internal operations of banks, direct purchases 


of equipment. 
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Breakfast in London— 
Lunch in San Francisco 


IGHT now, using today’s jet trans- 

port, you could have breakfast 

in London, a midmorning cup of coffee 

in New York, lunch in San Francisco, 

and still have time for an afternoon 

swim before dinner in Hawaii. What, 
then, will be the picture by 1975? 


At Boeing we can foresee a 200-pas- 
senger jet transport with a maximum 
speed of 1,500 miles per hour at 50,000 
feet altitude. This plane will be useful 
primarily for intercontinental and 
other long nonstop routes. It will fly 
from Seattle to New York in one hour 
and 45 minutes, and from New York 
to Paris in two hours and 25 minutes. 


A further step in supersonic inter- 
continental transport, some time be- 
yond the year 2,000, could be a rocket. 
However, by that time the human 
race may have a new set of values and 
no longer be greatly interested in see- 
ing how fast it can run on our earth- 
bound treadmill. 


I have considerable hope that long 
before we turn to commercial passen- 
ger rockets we will have devised a 
better method of getting from one city 
to another. This may be accomplished 
in 15 or 20 years by airplanes flying 
little faster than our initial family of 
707 jet transports, but very different 
from them in take-off and landing 
characteristics. 


One of the most promising areas for 
timesaving is not in flight time but in 
time spent between city center and air- 
port. A traveler flying at 1,500 miles 
per hour from Seattle to San Francisco 
could make the flight in 30 minutes, 
but he would spend an additional two 
hours between city centers and his air- 
plane. 


Some airline operators already have 
taken the initiative in trimming air- 
port-to-city time by using helicopters. 
Savena Belgian World Airplanes oper- 
ates a helicopter service between air- 
ports and city centers at several places 
and also has city-to-city helicopter 
service. For instance, it took me only 
about five minutes to walk from 
the hotel to where I boarded one of 
Sabena’s helicopters the last time I 
was in Brussells; and after a flight of 
about an hour and a quarter, we land- 
ed right in the middle of Rotterdam. 


—Wellwood E. Beall, Senior Vice Pres- 
ident, Boeing Airplaine Company, be- 
fore the 82nd Annual Convention of the 
American Bankers Association. 
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Monetary Controls 


CLARK BEISE, president of Bank 

* of America, before the Eco- 
nomic Club of New York: 

Two of the most powerful instru- 
ments at the disposal of the mone- 
tary authorities (reserve require- 
ments and open-market operations) 
are to a very large extent 
inoperative with respect to credit 
institutions other than commercial 
banks. Consequently, a policy of 
credit restraint may restrain bank 
lending but do little to restrain 
other lenders so long as they can 
attract funds in sufficient volume. 
Tight money conditions enable 
them to pay high enough rates of 
interest to attract funds . 

It seems quite evident, therefore, 
that unless the lending and invest- 
ing operations of more financial in- 
stitutions are brought within the 
orbit of national monetary policy, 
we cannot reasonably expect mone- 
tary policy to be fully effective. 
Clearly, this is a matter of funda- 
mental importance not only to all 
institutional lenders but to our na- 
tional life as well. Our economy is 
developing and changing rapidly. 
Our financial system must adjust 
to these changes. Adjustment will 
be easier and more effective if it 
is founded upon the concerted judg- 
ment and experience of the entire 
financial community—not just a 
portion of it. 

Accordingly, as others have al- 
ready suggested, it would be both 
appropriate and timely for the Pres- 
ident to appoint a nonpolitical com- 
mission to make a thorough review 
and analysis of our entire financial 
mechanism. The commission should 
operate under the broadest terms of 
reference. 


Loan Participations 


ILLIAM F. KELLY, president of 

The First Pennsylvania 

Banking & Trust Co., before the 

Pennsylvania Bankers Association 
Lending Conference: 

The mechanics of loan partici- 
pations have been rather freely used 
in order to handle current loan de- 
mands. In my judgement this facil- 
ity has been abused in some in- 
stances where city correspondents 


CURRENT COMMENT 


have been asked to, in effect, fi- 
nance excess |oan demand. The 
purpose of participating in loans is 
not to provide funds to continue a 
too ambitious loan program. One 
reason is that the city correspon- 
dent has other responsibilities and 
other demands upon its credit fa- 
cilities that should take precedence 
over excess credit demand arising 
elsewhere. Furthermore there is lit- 
tle evidence of stability where an 
arrangement is made to supply 
funds for some other bank to lend 
out; the bank accepting the funds 
is likewise performing a function 
that is obviously not intended in 
the correspondent relationship. 


Basically the obligation of the 
city correspondent includes the re- 
sponsibility of participating in in- 
dividual loans that are too large for 
the bank to handle within its lend- 
ing limit; or perhaps the terms or 
other conditions are such that they 
do not conform to the smaller 
bank’s policy. The city correspon- 
dent also helps out during seasonal 
periods of demand. 

But I do question the wisdom of 
extending this ideal arrangement to 
include the financing of loan de- 
mand of a more or less continuous 
nature. Some of this business, of 
course, has originated through the 
initiative of the city correspondent 
in an effort to build up loan volume 
in the past when demand for loans 
was light. Now with that situation 
reversed the city bank has little 
stomach for the continuance of the 
relationship*and: the correspondent 
is faced with the embarrassment 
and difficulty of cutting-back its 
lending under the worst possible 
conditions. The policy of manage- 
ment should certainly require that 
loan participations be relied upon 
only for the purposes to which they 
are obviously suited. 


Government Bonds 


E ROY F. WINTERHALTER, vice 
president of The First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, before the 
bank’s Conference of Bank Corres- 
pondents: 
There are eminent authorities 
who are of the opinion that we have 
reached the lows in (Government 












bond) quotations during recent 
weeks. Among other reasons, it is 
cited that yields have gone through 
the 1953 lows in a substantial way, 
and that there has been some liqui- 
dation in the stock market to ob- 
tain the better yields obtainable in 
the bond market. This is true, but 
the sought-after attractive yields 
are in the corporate field rather 
than in Governments, and I feel 
that the differential in yield be- 
tween long-term corporates and 
long-term Governments is still too 
wide. Moreover, the economic 
background would seem to suggest 
little, if any, change in the restrict- 
ive policy of the fiscal authorities. 

Under the circumstances, I feel 
it is expedient for us to remain 
cautious with respect to the level 
of bond prices. Perhaps they have 
reached a level which is nearing the 
low for the period, but it seems to 
me that more convincing proof is 
needed that such is the case. For 
banks in the 52 per cent tax brack- 
et, there is ample opportunity to 
take advantage of swaps in the 
same maturity brackets to ease, in- 
sofar as possible, the tax impact. 
For those who have been carrying 
long-term bonds at a loss, for one 
reason or another, here is a golden 
chance to shorten maturities and at 
the same time effect tax savings by 
so doing... 

The present market level of 
Treasury bills and certificates of 
indebtedness, however, could con- 
ceivably react to the disadvantage 
of the investor bank. (I question) 
the advisability of confining a large 
proportion of a bank’s holdings to 
the extremely short-term sector be- 
cause of the attractive rates avail- 
able in that area. A bank that re- 
stricts its entire portfolio to short- 
term maturities may someday find 
that it is being forced to refund its 
high-yielding short issues into 
others with a lower yield because 
of sudden and drastic changes in 
the interest rate structure. 

To guard against such a contin- 
gency for banks in this position, I 
would be inclined to suggest con- 
sideration of the acquisition of a 
moderate amount of holdings in the 
four and five-year brackets. 



























from America’s financial design center... 
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RESOURCES: Experience of 3141 completed projects 
OTHER ASSETS: World’s largest staff of top designers 
TOTALS: Better planning ...at no extra cost! 


Since success of any new quarters project depends almost entirely 
upon the ability of the organization that plans it... selection of the 
right designer is the key factor. Once you decide to go ahead with 
such a project... it’s your most important decision. 


Just remember, Banking is a unique type of service business... and 
designing quarters for it, takes a highly specialized kind of planning 
skill and experience. And because all banks have individual operations 
problems . .. successful planning demands an intimate understanding of 
the banking business, as well as functional designing ability. Checking 
your designer’s financial responsibility is another vital consideration. 


Why not investigate before you invest? A visit to America’s 
financial design center in St. Louis will give you invaluable insight 
to the latest thinking in new quarters design. Here, at Bank Building 
and Equipment Corporation’s headquarters, you will see the world’s 
largest organization of bank building specialists at work. Planners, 
designers, engineers, equipment and construction experts working 
together as a team. See for yourself how their basic planning methods 
and designing techniques (and experience of having completed — 
3,141 projects) can be a vital factor in assuring the success of your 
project. Consult with us at the outset—no obligation, of course. 
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HE number of cattle on feed Octo- 
ber Ist in the 13 main feeding 
states was up one per cent from 

a year ago. All of the rise came in the 
West and Southwest. The nine Corn 
Belt states were down four per cent. 
Movement of stocker and feeder cattle 
into the Corn Belt was early and 
large. But a lot of these cattle did not 
go on feed immediately. Instead, they 
were turned into stubble fields, or into 
corn fields after the picker. Average 
cost of feeder cattle this fall has been 
slightly under that of a year earlier. 


Biggest boost over 1956 is in calves, 
which points to a sizable increase in 
the number of long-fed cattle coming 
back to market next summer and fall. 
This year’s late summer sharp price 
rise is not likely to be repeated in 
1957. 


Inshipments of sheep and lambs into 
the Corn Belt during summer and 
early fall were up about a fifth. This 
is partly due to poor condition of 
wheat pastures in the southwest and 
partly to the relatively attractive 
price tag on feeder lambs early in the 
season. Many of this year’s feeder 
lambs were heavy and in good flesh, 
and should be slaughtered by the end 
of the year, which makes the winter 
lamb market outlook relatively good. 


The June pig survey by the USDA 
estimated the 1956 fall pig crop down 
7 per cent from last year. The Sep- 
tember 1st quarterly pig survey in the 
nine main Corn Belt states pointed to 
an eight per cent cut in the fall pig 
crop. The resulting smaller market- 
ings during winter and spring should 
push prices $2.00 to $4.00 higher than 
those of a year earlier. 


Estimates contained in the same 
quarterly report placed December- 
through-February farrowings at four 
per cent less than a year ago. With a 
normal hog-corn ratio this fall, chances 
are good for some increase in hog far- 
rowings by the summer of 1957. The 
downturn in hog slaughter, therefore, 
will end by the latter part of 1957. 
Profits will be best on early-farrowed 
pigs. 

Hog slaughter under Federal inspec- 
tion for September fell three per cent 
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By FRANCIS A. KUTISH 
Extension Economist, lowa State College 


below last year. This is the first time 
since June, 1954 that hog slaughter for 
a given month fell below that of the 
year previous. Cold storage holdings 
of pork were lower than a year ago. 


More Pork from Fewer Sows 


Today’s sows are better producers 
than their ancestors of 30 years ago. 
An average of 6.91 pigs per litter were 
weaned last spring, which compares 
with 5.64 pigs three decades earlier. 
The typical hog slaughtered this year 
yielded 135 pounds of pork; back in 
1926 the comparable figure was only 
123 pounds. Pork, moreover, is leaner 
than it was in the mid-twenties. 


This rise in efficiency brought forth 
27 per cent more pork from slightly 
fewer sows than we had 30 years ago. 
And the end is not yet in sight. Boar 
testing stations are the latest step in 
the never-ending surge toward greater 
efficiency in hog production. 


Each entry at the testing station 
consists of two boar pigs and four 
barrows fathered by the same sire. 
All are fed a fast-gaining ration. The 
barrow-brothers of the boar pigs are 
slaughtered when they reach market 
weight. Speed of gain and degree of 
carcass fatness are recorded. The boar 
pigs are “probed’’ to test the amount 
of back-fat: a slight incision is made 
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in the boar’s back and a small metal 
ruler inserted to measure the depth 
of fat. Studies have shown that back 
fat is a reliable indicator of a hog’s 
fatness. 

Hog breeders then select those boar 
pigs that have low back fat and 
whose barrow-brothers are lean, fast 
gainers. Until now, the progress 
toward fast-gaining, meat-type hogs 
has been held back, for breeders have 
lacked a standard by which they could 
select their breeding stock. 


Too Many Turkeys 


Fall prices for turkeys, broilers and 
eggs reflect the record output of each, 
with prospects for continued large 
production. Government price sup- 
port purchase programs have begun 
for eggs and turkeys. Broiler prices in 
the main producing areas dropped as 
low as 16 cents, which figure most ob- 
servers believe will not cover produc- 
tion costs. Yet, settings of hatching 
eggs continued large. With pork sup- 
plies smaller, 3 to 5 per cent more 
broilers than a year ago could move at 
1956 prices. But the early November 
hatch was about 10 per cent higher 
than a year earlier. 


One of the year’s most important 
votes will take place in the Corn Belt 
on December 11th, when farmers will 
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choose between a corn program with 
a base acreage, based on the Soil Bank 
program, and the traditional acreage 
allotment plan. Total permissible acre- 
age will be largest under the first alter- 
native, but the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture will have discretionary authority 
to fix the loan rate at any point below 
90 per cent of parity. The second will 
provide for a maximum of 37 million 
acres and a mandatory loan rate rang- 
ing from 75 to 90 per cent of parity. 
These are the main differences be- 
tween the two plans. Unless two-thirds 
of the voters choose the first alterna- 
tive, the second automatically goes in- 
to effect. All land owners and tenants 
in the corn area are eligible to vote. 


Crop output this year is close to 
last year’s record, despite drouth in 
the western Corn Belt and in the 
Great Plains. The 3.4 billion bushel 
corn crop is second largest on record 
and the soybean crop hit a new high. 
Total supply of all feed concentrates 
for the coming year, including record 
carry-over stocks, tops last year’s pre- 
vious record. With fewer hogs on 
farms, some further boost in feed grain 
carry-over next fall can be expected. 


Value of farm real estate rose 1 per 
cent in the four months ended July 1, 
1956 and pushed the national average 
of land values to a new high. Greatest 
strength came in the eastern Corn 
Belt, South and Far West. Little 
change showed up in the West Cen- 
tral and Mountain States. . 


Farmers continue to be the largest 
single group of farm real estate buy- 
ers, despite-the slump in farm income. 
More of the sales were financed by 
credit than a year ago, however, and 
the average size of the loans involved 
was larger. 


Several forces operated to continue 
the upward climb in land values. Buy- 
ers anticipated Soil Bank payments. 
Strong demand from farm operators 
for additional land continued as farm- 
ers strived to fully utilize their labor 
and machinery. Nearly a third of all 
purchases were for this purpose. 


Buyers generally believed that land 
was a good buy over the long pull: 
Population is growing, but our land is 
limited. There is a broad belief on the 
part of both buyers and sellers that 
the long-time trend in land values is 
upward. 


December 15, 1956 





MAKE 
SURE YOU 
ARE 
PROTECTED 
AGAINST 


FORGERY 


THE MOST FREQUENT CAUSE OF LOSS 
UNDER BANKERS BLANKET BONDS! 


Figures prove it: the professional or amateur forger of checks and 
securities is the most active criminal confronting banks today. 


Forgery accounted for 5 out of every 8 bank losses covered under 
blanket bonds just reviewed for a 3-year period. This study 
included commercial banks in all parts of the country. Yet some 
banks have not yet purchased check forgery coverage —and only 
30% of all banks* have purchased protection against loss from 
forged securities, notes, etc.! 


How does your blanket bond stack up? Make it a special point 
to check it now. Make sure that coverage is included against 
check forgery and securities forgery (Clauses D & E, respectively). 


An American Surety Bank Protection Specialist offers you experi- 
enced. help in bringing your forgery protection up-to-date. In 
fact, he’ll gladly make a survey of your whole protection pro- 
gram, just for the asking. No obligation of any kind. Simply 
contact your nearest American Surety agent or write our Bank 
Division for his name. 


*As reported by the ABA Insurance and Protective Committee 


Safeguarding Banks for over 70 Years 


FIDELITY * SURETY * CASUALTY * FIRE * INLAND MARINE 


CO MPA Nl Y HOMEOWNERS * ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY * AVIATION 


100 Broadway * New York 5, N. Y. 
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Story of Precautions Taken 


Spans a Century and a Half 


In the eleventh of a “‘series of short stories on money and banking,” prepared 
by The Bank of New York for distribution among its customers and friends, are 
recorded two incidents in the bank’s history involving vastly different circum- 
stances and separated by a period of some 150 years, but illustrating a firm 
belief in the philosophy that it is well to be prepared for whatever contingencies 
may await us. The story, entitled THE BANK ON BANK STREET, follows: 


ANK STREET today is a side-street 
8 in that small section of Manhat- 
tan known as Greenwich Vil- 
lage. It was not always a side-street, 
and Greenwich Village did not become 
a part of New York until the early 
1800’s. The circumstances which led to 
the naming of Bank Street bring into 
sharp focus a similarity between pres- 
ent-day conditions and the past. 


Each era, history has shown, is faced 
with its own particular problems. At 
the present time, the world is con- 
cerned with the possibility of an atom- 
ic war, whereas in the late 1700’s when 
Bank Street was named, the problem 
was disease. Between 1791 and 1822, 
New York experienced no less than 
four major epidemics of the dreaded 
plague—Yellow Fever. 


Following an outbreak of the disease 
in 1798, The Bank of New York de- 
cided to establish a refuge in Green- 
wich Village, which lay to the north 
of the city, and was, due to its better 
natural drainage, free from the plague. 

In the spring of 1799 the Bank in- 
vited the local branch of the Federally- 
operated Bank of the United States to 
join in the plan, and both bought ad- 
joining plots for $4,000 each on a 
nameless lane in Greenwich Village. 
On these sites the two banks erected 
houses for the conduct of their busi- 
ness and to provide homes for their 
personnel during the emergency. The 
little lane thereafter was known as 
Bank Street. 


A Wise Decision 


That the construction of the two 
buildings was a wise move was demon- 
strated almost immediately. In the 
early autumn of 1799 Yellow Fever 
again became so prevalent that the 
Bank was forced to move to its new 
country residence. To notify its clients 
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of the emergency procedure, the Bank 
inserted in the press a notice which is 
reproduced below. 

The last time that the Bank had oc- 
casion to use its Greenwich Village 
sanctuary was in 1822. The epidemic 
had broken out in the homes along 
Rector Street and was rapidly spread- 
ing throughout the old New York. To- 
ward the end of August, 1822, most of 
the town was quarantined and a gen- 
eral exodus began. Once more, 
the Bank retired to its home on Bank 
Street, and there it remained until the 
autumn frosts brought the plague to 
a halt. 


Never again was Greenwich Village 
a country hamlet, as it gradually be- 
came a suburb of New York. The mar- 
shes that separated it from the city 
were filled in, paved streets appeared 
and homes were built, and Yellow 
Fever did not again reach epidemic 
proportions. In 1843 the Bank sold its 
Greenwich Village retreat for $30,000, 
and Bank Street ceased to be a finan- 
cial center. 


Today, the Bank’s management has 
taken measures against interruption in 
its banking services by another kind of 
threat—an atomic attack. Again the 
Bank has obtained a refuge in the 


Notice. 


The BANK of NEW YORK, 
_Will be Removed to the new building in the vici- 
nity of the city, on Monday morning the 23d instant, 


and will be 


open for business during the usual hours. 


NOTICES for all bills and notes payable in the 
week, will be ready for delivery at the Bank on eve- 
ry Monday morning. 

It is requested that bills and notes, lodged for col- 
lection, may be sent to the Bank in due time, to com- 
ply with this regulation. 

Bills and Notes intended for discount may be left 


at the Tontine City Tavern in Broadway, under a 
sealed cover directed to the cashier, on Monday and 
Wednesday in every week, and will be offered for 
discount on the succeeding discount day. 

A messenger dispatched by the bank, will call ev- 
ery day at 10 and at 2 o'clock, at the City Tavern in 
Broadway, and will take charge of any letters direct- 
ed for thecashier. Any article of value sent by him 
must be considered as at the risk of the person who 


sends it. 


By order of the Board of Directors, 
CHARLES WILKES, Cashier. 


Sep e 20, 1799 
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country, this time in a small town on 
the Hudson River. 


To this new retreat, the Bank for- 
wards microfilmed records of all the 
many thousands of transactions which 
occur daily. Here they are stored for 
future use should the Metropolitan 
area be attacked. With these records 
the Bank could reconstruct its books 
and resume operation almost immedi- 
ately. Financial transactions essential 
to the functioning of the community 
would continue and the interests of its 
depositors and customers would be 
preserved. 


In setting up this extensive Atomic 
Precaution Plan in 1950, as the pro- 
gram is called, the Bank was faced 
with two major problems: 


@ To provide supplementary records 
which, in the event of an atomic dis- 
aster, would enable the Bank to re- 
construct the details of its assets and 
liabilities, accounts of customers, and 
all property, both real and personal, 
in its custody. 


@ To provide storage for these records 
in a suitable place considered geo- 
graphically safe from attack, and re- 
quiring a minimum of operational 
equipment. 


Rather than attempt to describe the 
entire plan, a typical transaction, 
which may be multiplied many times 
over for just one day’s operation, gives 
a picture of the daily program. An or- 
dinary check will serve as an example: 


After having been cashed at the tel- 
ler’s window, the check is sent to our 
Deposit Bookkeeping Department, 
where it is entered on the proper ac- 
count. At this point the check is mic- 





“The unemployment figures may go down but 
they'll never get below ONE!" 
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rofilmed, a process applied to all 
checks cashed by The Bank of New 
York, whether drawn on others or our- 
selves. The films are then developed 
and forwarded promptly to the Hud- 
son River refuge, and there held for 
safekeeping until such time as they 
may be needed. 


Photographing the various records 
and documents is an immense job. 
Over seventy different classifications, 
running from newly probated wills and 
indentures to Travelers check applica- 
tions, are microfilmed daily. In addi- 
tion to this myriad of items, still other 
classifications are filmed on a weekly, 
monthly, quarterly, semi-annual, and 
yearly basis, depending on the graded 
importance of the document. Even a 
U. S. Savings Bond is photographed 
to record its serial number, amount, 
and date of issuance. 


Provident Trust of Philadelphia 
Solves a "Go-Back Problem” 


Newest of the innovations devised 
by the Provident Trust Company of 
Philadelphia in the course of its never 
ceasing endeavors to streamline its 
operational procedures is the ‘“Re- 
turned Check Account.” 


Under this system a Provident cus- 
tomer sets up a separate account 
against which all unpaid checks are 
charged before being returned to the 
depositor for his attention. It is a new 
method for solving the confusion 
created in many businesses by numer- 
ous unpaid checks that are now ad- 
justed through their regular banking 
account. 


The Provident system breaks down 
into a four-point operation: 


1. The depositor maintains a ‘‘Re- 
turned Check Account.”’ 


2. The bank prepares a special form 
in triplicate which carries a descrip- 
tion of each check. The original of this 
form is sent to the depositor with the 
check and may be used as a book- 
keeping record by the depositor until 
such time as the check has been ad- 
justed. One copy of this form is used 
as a charge voucher against the ‘‘Re- 
turned Check Account.’ The other 
copy is retained by the bank. 


3. If the depositor decides to re- 
deposit the check, he deposits it to his 
“Returned Check Account.” 


4. In cases where the re-deposited 








check is not made good, an equal 
amount is transferred from the de- 
positor’s regular account to his “‘Re- 
turned Check Account.”’ 


Explaining the benefits of the “Re- 
turned Check Account” system, Provi- 
dent officials said it: 


a. Affords better control of unpaid 
checks. 


b. Eliminates confusion when rec- 
onciling the regular bank account. 


ce. Gives the depositor audit con- 
trol of the unpaid checks at all times 
while they are being handled for ad- 
justment. 


The new “Returned Check Ac- 
count” system has been in operation 
at Provident for only a short time. 
Initial reaction of the Bank’s cus- 
tomers has been very favorable. 

Provident officials point out that 
the new “Returned Check Account” 
system can be particularly helpful to 
companies that have several returned 
checks daily. Into this category fall 
such varied industries as department 
stores, public utilities, insurance com- 
panies, customer credit firms, super- 
market chains and many others. 


The new ‘Returned Check Ac- 
count” idea was developed by Charles 
W. Habgood, Assistant Treasurer and 
Manager of Provident’s Transit De- 
partment. It was Mr. Habgood who 
developed the “Return Envelope” sys- 
tem that eliminated one of the prin- 
ciple bottlenecks in the Transit De- 
partment. The ‘Return Envelope’ 
system, which was devised about a 
year ago, is now in operation in small 
and large banks in many sections of 
the country. 


| * buy and use 


_ CHRISTMAS SEALS 


| fight tuberculosis 






































































































































































































News of Equipment and Supplies 





‘Cummins-Chicago Markets 
New Plastic Binding Machine 


The answer to the question of how 
to keep often referred to records tidy, 
handy and above all usable seems to 
have been supplied by Cummins- 
Chicago Corporation in the form of 
its new, portable plastic binding ma- 
chine. 


Measuring 16 by 17 inches and less 
than five inches high, the machine 
enables any unskilled operator to turn 
out 175 to 200 bound booklets per 
hour. 


Positive engagement of every ring 
in every hook under all conditions is 
one of two features in the machine 
that speed up the binding process and 





. ACCRUAL ACCOUNT CONTROLS 

. ACOUSTICAL EQUIPMENT 

. ADHESIVES—-Gum—Paste—Tapes 

. ADVERTISING—Financial 

. ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES—Badges 
Calendars— Matches 

. AIR CONDITIONING 

. ALARM SYSTEMS—Burglar—Fire 

. ARCHITECTS and BUILDERS 

. BAGS—Coin—Mail—Night Deposit—Paper 

. BANK FURNITURE and FIXTURES—Cabinets 
—Chairs—Counters—Desks— Wastebaskets 

11. BINDERS—Bookkeeping—Check—Ledger 


Rin 

12. Boxes Cash—Coin-——Mail--Safe Deposit 
Stamp Sores 

13. BUSINESS FORMS—Account— Bookkeeping 
~-Columnar—Contract—Fan Fold— 
Ledger—Legal—-Payroll—Statement 
Tax Record—Visible Record 

14. CALCULATING CHARTS—Amortization 
Interest—-Tax Wage 

15. CAMERAS and SUPPLIES 

16. CHECK CERTIFIERS and SIGNERS 

17. CHECK PERFORMERS—PROTECTORS 

18. CHECK SORTERS 

19. CHECKING ACCOUNT PLANS and SYSTEMS 

20. CHRISTMAS SAVINGS SYSTEM—Vacation 
Tax—All Purpose Clubs 

21. CLOCKS—Desk—Outdoor 
Watchman 

22. COIN BANKS 

23. COIN and CURRENCY—Straps—-Wrappers 

24. eae BOOKS and ENVELOPES 


26. DEPOSIT BOOKS and COVERS 

27. DEPOSITORIES, Night and Lobby 

28. DISPENSERS—Cup— Soap—-Tape— Towel 

29. DISPLAYS—Lobby— Window 

- 30. DRIVE-IN FACILITIES 

31. DUPLICATORS—Machine—Sets—Supplies 

32. ENVELOPES—Bank-by-Maii—Button—Clasp 
—Coin—Commercial—Currency—Ex- 
panding—Payroll—String 

33. FANS—-Desk—Exhaust—Floor 

34. FILES—Central—Check—Correspondence 
Deposit Ticket—Expanding— Index Card 
~—Rotary— Sorting —Storage— Transfer 
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What Do You Need ? 


merit for it the name of Semi-Auto- 
matic Speed Binder. 


The other feature is the automatic 
closing of the binding element, effected 
by the natural follow-through of the 
motion of inserting the rings through 
the punched holes. 


An easy to read, dial set control 
assures the opening of the plastic 
binding element to the proper dimen- 
sion every time. 


Plastic ring insertion is made easier 
with spreading fingers that move away 
from the operator and give a clear 
view of the work. 


The machine’s open ends permit 
binding material longer than 12 inches 
by multiple operation. 





35. FILING FOLDERS and SUPPLIES 
36. FLAGS—Administrative—Service 
37. FLOOR MATS—Lobby—Teller 
38. GATES and GRILLES 

39. INDEX SYSTEM—Signals—Tabs 
40. INVER OFrite fol eck Signer—Duplicator 
41. INTER-OFFICE COMMUNICATING SYSTEMS 
42. LADDERS—Library—Vault 

43. LIGHTING SYSTEMS—Desk—Fiuorescent 


Lamp 

44. LOCKS 

45. MACHINES—Accountin 
ing—Bookkeeping—Calculating—Coin 
Counting—Dating—Dictating—Folding 
Letter Opening—Mailing—Numbering 
Packaging—Perforating— Proof 

46. MATS—Composition—Plastic—Rubber 
Teller 

47. MICROFILM 

48. PAPER SHREDDERS 

49. PENS—Ball Point—Counter 
Fountain 

50. PUNCHES—Ledger 

51. RACKS—Cashier’s—Clothing—Coin 


Currenc 
Tames and PADS 


52. RUBBER S 

53. SCAFFOLDIN 

54. SCALES—Currency— Lobby—Postage 

55. SEALS—-Coin Bag—Lead—Wax 

56. SHELVES 

57. SIGNS—Brass—Bulletin Board—Changeable 
(counter) —Department—Electric—Holiday 
—Lobby—Name Plates—Outdoor—Teller 

58. STANDS- —, Machine—Typewriter 

59. STAPLERS and STITCHERS 

60. STATIONERY 

61. STENCILS—Addressing— Duplicating 
Marking 

62. SUPPLIES—General Office 

63. SYSTEMS—Accounting—Accrual—Loan 
Personal—Savings 

64. TV—Closed Circuit 

65. TRAYS—Bookkeeping—Check—Coin—Cur- 
rency—Filing—Lettersorting—Supply 

66. TRUCKS—Dollies—Teller—Vault 

67. VAULT—-Doors— Steps—Ventilators 

68. VENDING MACHINES 

“G9. VISIBLE RECORD EQUIPMENT 

‘0. WATER COOLERS 


Adding—Address- 


Desk 


Rand McNally and Co., P. O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, lil. ’ 
Please send us information on the items circled above or below. 
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Combined with Cummins manual 
or Desk-A-Lectric punch, the new 
portable forms a unit. for punching 
and binding any kind of loose sheets 
quickly, efficiently and economically. 
It works with all plastic binding 
diameters from 3/16 to 1\% inch. 

Contact Cummins-Chicago Corp., 
4740 N. Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 
40, Ill., for further information. 



















































New Secretarial Posture Chair 


For reasonably priced, long lasting, 
and handsomely constructed secre- 
tarial posture seating, Royal Metal 
Manufacturing Company offers a new 
square-tube base secretarial chair, 
designated as the 1278. 

Features include a four-way ad- 
justable back, comfortable thick foam 
rubber seat, and the company’s ex- 
clusive Micro-Hite, to permit instant 
height adjustment while seated. 

Rolled front design adds to appear- 
ance and comfort. Available in a wide 
color selection of ‘‘guaranteed”’ Super- 
Tuftex upholstery and a rainbow array 
of bonderized Plastelle finishes. 

Royal Metal Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 175 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Ill., will be happy to supply 
details upon request. 






ALUMINUM COIN TRAYS 
FOR WRAPPED COIN 
installed in more than 10,000 
banks since 1922 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 
ARTHUR C. TAUCK & CO. 
402 Thorndeon St. South Orange, N. J. 
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How to Transfer Messages 


Banks throughout the country are | 
finding a new way to bring their mes- | 
sages to the attention of the public. | 
That new, brighter way is through the | 
use of decals, a form of which is shown | 


above. 


Allied Decals, Incorporated, has | 
been responsible for the development | 
of a tough plastic pigment that has in- | 
creased the life and durability of these. | 
transfers. As a result, decals now can | 
be handled and easily applied without | 


damage. 


Capable of innumerable applications | 


both within and outside of the bank, 


decals bring that “different look” that | 
is so often sought but never quite at- 


tained through other means. 
Allied Decals, Incorporated, 8350 


Hough Avenue, Cleveland 3, Ohio, | 


will gladly send additional data. 


The '800’—Latest Addition 
To Monroe Figuring Line 


Distinctively different in design | 
from its predecessors, the ‘800’, latest | 
addition to the Monroe Calculating | 
Machine Company’s figuring line, was | 


introduced recently. 


Keys, colored according to function, | 


. * | 
make operation of the new machine 


| 


simpler, while a quieter. higher cycling | 


mechanism provides faster, more silent | 


operation. 


A triangular symbol automatically 
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a technique 


for collecting 
TIME PAYMENTS 


... yours 
{tam ils 


THE FIVE 
FUNCTIONS OF 
THE BORROWER'S 
RECORD 


i technique for handling installments is 
an art and science to our great Sales Finance companies. 


Their methods are extraordinarily effective. 
They are based upon long experience with many 
millions of time purchasers . . . buyers 

of every type of product. 


Understanding these methods will help you solve at 
least five Consumer Credit problems. 


Write today for your free copy of this valuable booklet. 
Get the benefits of great experience . . . experience 
that pays off for you immediately. 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC. 


P.O. Box 102, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


An Investment in Efficiency 








THE BEST POSTING 
TRAYS and STANDS 
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BANK SIGNS in 


BRONZE or ALUMINUM 





Your bank's name in tasteful ond enduring bronze 
or aluminum is a prestige-building ambassador. Names 
of your personnel on desk plates of impressive metal 


odd dignity, too. 

INDIVIDUAL LETTERS 
IN ALL SIZES, METAL OR PLASTIC, 
provide ideal permanent signs for 


ing. For finest metal signs, desk 


display cases at most economical 





plete catalog today! 





DESK 
NAMEPLATES 


2” x 10” one line of copy, $7.50 


2,” x 10” two lines of copy, $9.00 
on bronze easel — other styles available 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 





prints next to the first item listed, 
indicating to the operator that the 
machine is clear and ready for the 
next listing, an aid in preventing errors 


| and in re-checking tapes. Tapes glide 


instantly to tear-off position when the 
total key is depressed; a transparent 


| tear-off knife leaves figures visible at 


all times. Subtract items and negative 
sub-totals and totals print in red. 


Built for ruggedness and reliability, 


Automatic Mail Inserter 
Marketed By Pitney-Bowes 


A versatile, high-speed ‘envelope 
stuffer’ that can be set up in minutes 
and operated by the average office 
worker with perfect contents accuracy 


| has been marketed by Pitney-Bowes, 


Inc. 
Designated by the company as “a 


| revolutionary new machine for auto- 
| matic mail inserting,’”’ the device col- 


lates and nests enclosures, opens and 
stuffs envelopes, counts, seals and 
power-stacks the mailing, and option- 


| ally imprints postage in one continu- 


ous operation at output speeds up to 
6,000 an hour. 


The inserter opens the flaps and 
throats of envelopes, inserts into them 
as many as four automatically collated 
or nested enclosures, and closes, seals 


| and counts the mailing pieces. Then, 


by means of a power-driven conveyor 
belt, it stacks them in a large-capacity 


| stacker. 


both inside and outside your build- | 


pilates in metal and plastic, and | 


prices, write for our newest com- | 


UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., INC. | 


570 B' way Dept. BM New York 12, N.Y. 
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Although one operator in a 7%- 





the ‘800’ is mounted on rollers for 
greater mobility. 

Offering single or double spacing, 
and a hinged cover for fast ribbon and 
paper changes, the machine also re- 
tains most of the features made popu- 
lar by the Monroe ‘400’ series, such as 
stepped-up keyboard, cushion- 
top keys and Velvet Touch action. 

The Monroe Calculating Machine 
Company is located in Orange, N. J. 


hour machine day can easily produce 
30,000 to 40,000 stuffed pieces ready 
for mailing, substantial savings in 
costs and clerical work can also be 
achieved by using the inserter on 
short runs and small volumes, as well 
as large. 


One of the machine’s special ad- 
vantages is that the operator can set 
it up for a job rapidly and easily with- 
out a mechanic or tool kit. 

Two other features are the ma- 
chine’s accuracy and jamming protec- 
tion. Automatic signals prevent mis- 
feeds and insure “perfect contents’ 
for each envelope, and a detector pre- 
vents jams, faulty inserting and the 
mutilation of enclosures. 


The inserter offers variable speed 
control, making difficult jobs possible 
through the dialing of slower cycles. 
It can accommodate a wide range of 
material sizes, including envelopes 
from 6 by 314 inches up to 12 by 6 
inches. 


Address Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Stam- 
ford, Conn., for further information. 
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Bank Tellers’ Mobile Unit 


For the bank that wants to meet 
unexpected lobby window rushes safe- 
ly, efficiently and yet with a minimum 
of preparation, the Fenco Corpora- 
tion suggests the use of its popular 
Tellers’ Mobile Unit shown above. 

One of 12 stock models capable of 
handling almost any banking need, 
the unit rolls easily on 4-inch rubber 
tired casters. A foot brake locks the 
unit to the floor once it has been 
rolled into position. 


Constructed of heavy gauge fur- 
niture steel, the unit features a 10 
compartment removable currency tray 
in one of its two cash drawers. Each 
drawer is equipped with a thumb latch 
as well as a high quality key type lock. 

All 12 stock units measure 371% 
inches high (including casters), 1914 
inches wide and 221% inches deep, and 
carry a one year guarantee on work- 
manship and material. 

For further details write the Fenco 
Corporation, 121 Seventh Avenue, 
New York 11, N. Y. 


How To Bring People 
Into Your Bank 


A pocket-size calculator that tells 
gasoline mileage at a glance, is now 
available as part of a complete adver- 
tising package which is specially de- 
signed to bring new customers into 
your bank. Offered by Kenway Prod- 
ucts, the calculator is called Mile-O- 
Dial. 

Heart of the new customer-getting 
approach is a direct mail card, which 
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When we figure a price on a one 
thousand dollar order it is routine. 
When we establish a price on a one 
dollar order it requires a conference. 
Strangely enough, almost any printer 
can handle a large piece of business, 
but it takes a peculiar type of know- 
how to handle a lot of little orders. 
Having the right equipment is only 
a small part of the requirement. 
Being mentally attuned to “‘little- 
ness’’ is what is needed to produce 
little things at a profit. 


During the past year there has been 
a definite swing to small orders in the 
check business. We wil: hit over five 
million of these little orders, some of 
them priced at $1.40, some at $1.00, 
some at 65 cents, some even as low as 
25 cents. One would hardly think 
that an order could be processed for 
25 cents, much less put through 
sixteen labor operations to produce 
it. We do well on these small orders, 
partly because we have good equip- 
ment but a because, over a 
period of forty years, we have con- 
ditioned ourselves to them, 











is used to carry the offer of a free 
“Mile-O-Dial’” to the public. Since 
the great majority of motorists are in- 
terested (particularly after trips) in 
knowing “How many miles per gallon 
did I get?” the free offer card results 
in an unusually high response from 
those who drop in to get their free 
dial. 

This feature lifts the dial out of the 
category of ordinary good-will adver- 
tising, which is usually aimed at those 
who already are customers. Instead, 
the plan is aimed at getting new 
people, many who may become regular 


- ALL 
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FOR YOUR AD 





SMALL THINGS IN A BIG WAY 


Manufacturing 


INDIANAPOLIS, 























We have never pushed for the big 
order. We have never been intrigued 
by the large press run. Years ago, 
when small presses were not avail- 
able, we built our own. When most 
printers were reaching for large units 
to serve large customers, we were 
reaching for small units to serve 
more customers. This view has domi- 
nated our thinking throughout the 
years, with the result that we like 
small orders and we have learned 
how to turn them out. 


Now all banks are interested in 
small check orders. This is due to 
the universal acceptance of imprinted 
checks and the emphasis on future 
mechanized handling. These small 
orders will bulk up to the point 
where some day they will constitute 
the largest single expense in the 
bank’s operation. If, however, banks 
will provide quality checks which 
are salable to their customers, then 
the net cost will not amount to 
much. Our checks are good enough 
to sell and the checks you sell cost 
you nothing. 






Plants at: CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, 


CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL, DALLAS 


customers, onto the business prem- 
ises. 

Imprinted with the advertisers mes- 
sage, it continues to be an excellent 
“good-will remembrance”’ for the long 
pull. However, its immediate pull in 
bringing in new traffic is its most out- 
standing feature. 

The dial is made in two designs. One 
for Holiday distribution, printed in 
Christmas Red and Holly Green with 
mailing envelopes. The other style for 
all year round distribution in red and 
blue featuring the slogan-—‘“Drive 
Safely—The Life You Save May Be 
Your Own.” 

Details and samples will be sent 
upon receipt of 25c to cover mailing 
and handling by the manufacturer, 
Kenway Products, 759 N. Milwaukee 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Design For More Profitable 
Banking Quarters 


Design for More Profitable Banking 
Quarters is the title of a new booklet 
now available from The Cunneen 
Company, bank design specialists. 

In this reprint of an article, Mr. 
Wallace V. Cunneen, Sr., company 
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president, outlines many important 
facts and ideas about bank design 
methods. He emphasizes the practical 
importance of a well organized build- 
ing committee. The booklet will make 
interesting reading to all bankers who 
are contemplating the building of new 
quarters or the renovation of existing 
buildings. 

Copies may be obtained without 
charge from the Cunneen Company, 
1225 Vine Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
or 1052 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 
17, Cal. 


Delbridge Revises Social 
Security and Withholding 
Tax Charts 


Delbridge Calculating Sys- 
tems, Inc., publisher of pre-calculated 
tables for business and industry, has 
revised their Social Security and With- 
holding Tax Charts to comply with the 
new social security tax rate of 214 per 
cent, effective January 1, 1957. 


In addition to showing the new 
social security deductions from em- 
ployees’ earnings, the charts also fea- 
ture employees’ withholding taxes. 
They are specially designed to permit 
easy-reading of wages and tax amounts 
horizontally across the page. Charts 
are spiral bound, printed in red and 
black, and tab-indexed for quick and 
easy reference. 

Four editions cover all payroll pe- 
riods: (1) Weekly—$1.00 to $450.00 
(2) Bi-weekly —$1.00 to $1050.00 (3) 





CONVENIENCE WITH SAFETY 
FOR DEPOSITORS 
“HOOD SEAL” DEPOSIT BAGS 


Extremely hard-wearing Cotton Duck. Forest 
green color. Personalized depositor's “window 
pocket.” Locks securely with tamperproof metal 
“HOOD" and fine quality padlock. 


7’ x 11" Bag & Padiock..... $3.45 per set 
8’ x 12’ Bag & Padiock..... $3.65 per set 
10” x 14” Bag & Padiock..... $4.35 per set 





Semi-monthly—$1.00 to $1050.00 (4) 
Monthly—$1.00 to $1300.00. Daily 
wage tax table ($1.00 to $30.00) is in- 
cluded with each chart. 


Charts are available on a free 10- 
day trial offer. For more information 
write: Delbridge Calculating Systems, 
Inc., Dept. 3, 2502 Sutton Ave., St. 
Louis 17, Mo. 





Chart-Pak Offers New Catalog 


Pressure sensitive tapes and tem- 
plates are the working tools used in 
“drawing” charts, graphs, and layouts 
under the popular Chart-Pak method. 


Just how this remarkable system 
works is described in a new twenty 
page catalog issued recently by the 
Chart-Pak Corporation. 

Titled, Visualization Made Easier 


FOR GREATER EMPLOYEE 
EFFICIENCY... SAFETY 
USE 
WELDED STEEL SAFETY LADDERS 


Unusually mobile! Extremely secure! Lock- 
ing casters grip floor when ladder is used. 
Rubber-tipped legs unlock when user steps 
off, and it’s ready to roll again. 

1-Step—12” H x 14” D........ $19.00 
2-Step—720” H x 19” D........ $27.25 
3 Step—30” H x 26” D........ $39.00 
4-Step*—36” H x 364” D..... $56.25 


(*handrails included) 


Width of all 
ladders—17%y" 





The BANK VAULT INSPECTION CO. | 


1809 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILA. 30, PA. 
Inventors of the original ‘‘Rotary” Night Depository 





the catalog is fully illustrated and cov- 
ers just about every type of symbol, 
chart, template, tape and planning 
board offered. Prices are also shown. 
Chart-Pak material can be pur- 
chased individually as needed, or in 
handy and complete kits for pre- 
paring organization and flow charts, 
graphic charts, and office layouts. 
Since symbols and shapes used 
under this method are professionally 
drawn and precision printed, they 
leave no question of their accuracy. 


The completed charts and layouts 
may be displayed or may be repro- 
duced by any standard method, since 
all the tapes, templates and boards are 
supplied in both transparent and 
opaque materials. 

For additional information address 
Chart-Pak, Inc., 100 A Lincoln Ave- 
nue, Stamford, Conn. 


No. 35 for Recordak 


Opening of a new processing station 
at 340 North 2nd Avenue, Phoenix, 
Ariz., by the Recordak Corporation 
brings its country-wide total to 35 
microfilm laboratories. 

New addresses for the Los Angeles 
and Cincinnati, Ohio offices were also 
announced. The former will now be 
located at 5443 Fountain Avenue; the 
latter at 3027 Reading Road. 


PERSONNEL 





J. B. FROST 


E. H. OLSEN 


In addition to serving in his present 
capacity as Budget Director of Die- 
bold, Incorporated, Canton, Ohio, 
JAMES B. FROST has been promoted to 
assistant treasurer. ERNEST H. OLSEN 
has been appointed manager of the 
International Division where he will 
coordinate activities of the three divi- 
sions of the company, the Systems 
Division, and Bank Division as well 
as the Flofilm Division, relative to 
the international market. 
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More Than an Hour’s Work 
in Five Minutes 


Depicted in the adjoining column is 
a story recently told by Raymond H. 
Schlegel, vice president of Lincoln 
Rochester Trust Company of Roch- 
ester, N. Y. and manager of its stock 
transfer department. It concerns the 
bank’s use of a Verifax Copier, manu- 
factured by the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, in handling a request for a com- 
plete record of a deceased Nebraskan’s 
holdings of stock in that company, 
for whom the Lincoln Rochester acts 
as transfer agent. 


At 10:00 a.m. Mr. Schlegel was 
handed a letter containing the request, 
which was promptly relayed to the 
stock-transfer clerk in the 5th floor 
office where the stock records are 
stored. 


At 10:10 a.m., the stock-transfer 
clerk removed the appropriate set of 
records from the files; and at 10:15 
a.m. she had made an exact photocopy 
of the stock record which was sent on 
its way to Nebraska in the next mail. 
By using the new process, she had ac- 
complished in a matter of five min- 
utes, without any possibility of error, 
a job that had previously taken more 
than an hour. 


Photocopying has eliminated the 
time-consuming task of manually 
transcribing the information 
requested, and later typing the notes 
and rechecking them for accuracy. 
Omissions arising through inadver- 
tence and misunderstanding are also 
a thing of the past, and there is no 
longer the aftermath of correspond- 
ence that previously followed many of 
these requests. 

Because many such requests are 
received in each day’s mail, and many 
more are presented in person, the ag- 
gregate saving of time that has been 
effected by discarding the old labori- 
ous manual methods of transcribing 
records in favor of this speedy error- 
proof technique amounts to many 
hours a day. 


In addition to its use in stock- 
transfer transactions, the bank’s 
photocopier finds extensive applica- 
tion in the copying of checks (for legal 
evidence and clearance queries), mort- 
gages, armed service discharge papers 
for Veterans’ Administration loans, 
financial statements, and routine cor- 
respondence. 
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WE WANT MONEY! 


and We're 
Willing To Pay For It! 


OLD STYLE 
U. S. Large Size Paper Money 





ROLLS OF BRAND NEW COINS 
lc, 5c, 10c, 25c, 50c Prior to 1956 


« 
GOLD COINS 


$1.00, $2.00, $3.00, $4.00, $5.00, 
$10.00, $20.00, $50.00 














Collections of U.S., Foreign and Ancient 
money from estates or private collectors 
purchased for cash. 


Check Your Files—Look Through Your 
Vaults—and Contact Us. 


123 West 57 St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
Tel.: JU 2-2580 


BULLETIN AND DIRECTORY 
BOARDS 












NAME PLATES 
for Doors, 
Walls & 
Desks— 


Cork Boards for 
posting notices— 





Boards with 
Changeable 
type—each 
letter 
seporate— 


Also Boards with Changeable Strip type— 
name embossed on one piece strip— 
Frames in Wood, Bronze, Aluminum, Stain- 
less Steel, or Chrome. Suitable for indoor 
or outdoor purposes. 


Write for Banking Catalog. 


ACME BULLETIN CO. 


37 E. 12 St., New York 3, N.Y. 
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The Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
British Columbia: Culminating a 37- 
year career with the bank, R. G. 
MILLER has been appointed regional 
superintendent. 


R. G. MILLER Cc. H. BAUMHEFNER 


Bank of America, San Francisco: 
CLARENCE H. BAUMHEFNER has been 
named vice president and cashier suc- 
ceeding P. C. READ who is retiring 
after 34 years of service. ERIK N. 
OLSEN, credit coordinator at Bank of 
America (International, N. Y. C.), 
and WALTER J. CORDANO, assistant 
manager and operations officer in the 
main office, have been promoted to 
assistant vice presidents. 


National Bank of Detroit: Formerly an 
assistant vice president, JACK E. 
TAYLOR was recently elected a vice 
president and a member of the Ad- 
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THE ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE of the American Bankers Association 
is shown above as it met in Washington D. C. to formulate the recommen- 
dations submitted to the Senate Banking and Currency Committee regard- 


ing changes in the nation’s banking laws. 


Seated (left to right): 

George R. Boyles, A.B.A. treasurer, and chairman 
of the board and president, Merchants National 
Bank in Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Joseph C. Welman, A.B.A. vice president, and 
president, Bank of Kennett, Kennett, Mo. 

Erle Cocke, A.B.A. president, and vice chairman of 
the board and chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, Fulton National Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 

Merle E. Selecman, A.B.A. executive manager 

Henry M. Sommers, secretary and associate gene- 
ral counsel, American Bankers Association, and 
secretary of its department of Government 
Relations and its committee on State Legislation 

. O. Brott, A.B.A. general counsel, and secretary 
of its committee on Federal Legislation and its 
Federal Deposit Insurance committee 

. R. Dunkerley, A.B.A. senior deputy manager 
Standing (left to right):~ 

Homer J. Livingston, president, The First National 
Bank of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


visory committee of 
Rochester office. 


the bank’s 


Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co.: In addi- 
tion to his new office as secretary, 
JOHN M. MINER will also act as assist- 
ant to the president. For the past 
several years he has been head of the 
security analysis section of the in- 
vestment department. 


(See pages 11 and 38). 


Frank L. King, president, California Bank, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

Hulbert T. Bisselle, president, The Riggs National 
Bank, Washington, D. C. 

A. K. Davis, chairman of the board, Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Kenneth McDougall, executive manager, Savings 
Banks Association of Massachusetts, Boston. 

Fred M. Naber, senior vice president, Continental 
Ilinois National Bank and Trust Co., Chicago. 

D. Emmert Brumbaugh, president, First National 
Bank, Claysburg, Penna. 

Sherman Drawdy, president, Georgia Railroad 
Bank & Trust Company, Augusta, Ga. 

Leroy S. Clark, vice president, The Marine Midland 
Trust Company of New York, New York City 
Daniel W. Hogan, Jr., president, City National 

Bank and Trust Company, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Carroll A. Gunderson, A.B.A. senior deputy mana- 


ger, and director of its department of Govern- 
ment Relations 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
N. Y.: Two newly elected directors are 
CLYDE E. WEED, president of The 
Anaconda Company, and WILLIAM 
C. BOLENIUS, vice president, finance, 
of American Tel. & Tel. Co. 


Wm. H. Tegtmeyer & Co., Chicago: 
DON C. PEARSON joined the firm as a 
vice president. 
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R. A. LG JOHN WALLACE 


The National Shawmut Bank of Boston: 
Vice president and director RAY A. 
ILG has been appointed senior vice 
president. In addition to being a vice 
president, JOHN WALLACE has been 
elected a senior trust. officer succeed- 
ing to the position held by HORACE 
SCHERMERHORN, newly elected presi- 
dent of the bank. 


Central Valley National Bank, Oakland, 
Calif. W. T. WERSCHKULL has been 
named auditor and will headquarter 
in Oakland. He has spent 40 years in 
banking, and was formerly associated 
with the Federal Reserve Bank. He 
has also served as an examiner in the 
State Banking Department, and for 
16 years, was controller of the San 
Francisco Bank. 


Penington, Colket & Co., Philadelphia: 
ELLWOOD S. ROBINSON and LAWRENCE 
B. ILLOWAY were named to head the 
firm’s new bond department. Both 
were formerly associated with Asp- 
den, Robinson & Co., which was con- 
solidated with Penington, Colket last 
month. 


Mercantile Trust Co., St. Louis: ROBERT 
BROOKINGS SMITH was elected a vice 
president in the trust department. 
Mr. Smith became a partner in the 
brokerage firm of Smith-Moore & Co. 
in 1928 and continued in this capacity 
until 1953 when he became a limited 
partner. He served as a special con- 
sultant to Méercantile’s president, 
Kenton R. Cravens, when the latter 
was RFC Administrator during the 
early days of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. 


Marine Trust Company of Western New 
York, Buffalo: Recently appointed a 
vice president, FRED D. STONE, JR. 
will be in charge of the municipal se- 
curities department. In line with a 
new organizational program for that 
division, the Buffalo and New York 
offices will work as a unit under the 
supervision of Mr. Stone. 
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Federal Reserve Bank of New York: 
The new post of vice president and 
economic adviser will be filled by 
HAROLD V. ROELSE. He will serve as 
adviser to the president of the bank 
on matters of economic policy. At the 
same time MARCUS A. HARRIS and 
ROBERT V. ROOSA were promoted to 
the rank of vice president. Named 
assistant vice presidents are JOHN J. 
LARKIN, SPENCER S. MARSH, JR., and 
LAWRENCE E. QUACKENBUSH, all for- 
merly managers. 





H. V. ROELSE M. A. HARRIS 





R. V. ROOSA J. D. C. TOWNE, JR. 


Government Development Bank for 
Puerto Rico: JOHN D. C. TOWNE, JR., 


for the past seven years a vice presi- 


dent of Aubrey G. Lanston & Co., 
Inc., has been appointed vice presi- 
dent. Named assistant vice president 
is STILLMAN DRAKE of San Francisco 
where he was associated with the in- 
vestment banking firm of Heller, 
Bruce & Co: 


Mellon National Bank and Trust Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: Four recently ap- 
pointed assistant cashiers are, 
CHARLES R. DAVISON, MERLE 0. 
DUGAN, WILLIAM E. KANE and JOHN 
A. MCMULLEN. Other appointments 
include those of ANDREW R. BIRNEY 
to trust officer and CHARLES F. GREER 
to assistant secretary. 


Fidelity Trust Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Newly elected assistant vice presi- 
dents are EUGENE D. MCLAUGHLIN, 
formerly an assistant secretary, and 
NORMAN H. REA who has been serving 
as an investment officer. 











Cc. M. APPLEGATE M. W. O'BRIEN 


Irving Trust Co., N. Y.: Previously assist- 
ant vice presidents, CHARLES M. 
APPLEGATE and MICHAEL W. O’BRIEN 
were recently promoted to vice presi- 
dents. At the same time GEORGE J. 
BOSLET, JR., FREDERIC J. FULLER, JR., 
PAUL E. QUANDT and S. GEORGE G. 
SAVORY were named assistant vice 
presidents, while ROBERT W. HUTTON, 
KENNETH E. MONAGHAN, GEORGE C. 
RUGEN and WILLIAM ZAFFT were made 
assistant secretaries. 


McDonnell & Co., New York: DONALD C. 
STROUD has become associated with 
the firm as manager of its municipal 
bond department. 


Northwestern National Bank, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.: Starting as messengers, AN- 
SEL B. ANDERSON, ARTHUR E. ELLI- 
SEN, ALDEN W. DAHL and WALTER R. 
JOHNSON were recently promoted to 
assistant vice president. They have a 
total of 128 years experience with the 
bank. Other changes are the election 
of CHARLES RAYMOND, WILLIAM ES- 
CHER and GEORGE ADAM to assistant 
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cashiers and the advancement of 
ALFRED SEDGWICK, JR. and ROBERT 
KERMOTT to assistant trust officers. 



































IRVING RIKER L. D. WELCH 








Fidelity Union Trust Company, Newark, 
N. J. Announcement has been made 
of the election of IRVING RIKER, lead- 
ing Newark attorney and banker, as 
chairman of the executive committee. 
He has served as the bank’s general 
counsel since 1948 and as a director 
since 1949. 


















































The First National City Bank of New 
York: Vice president and director of 
Standard Oil Company (N. J.) LEO 
D. WELCH has been appointed to the 
board of directors. 














































































GIVE YOUR 
DOCTOR A CHANCE 


400,000 Americans, leading 
active lives today, are liv- 
ing proof of the fact that 
cancer can be cured if de- 
tected in time, Give your 
doctor a chance to give you 
this protection by having a 
physical checkup every year 
of your life. This should in- 
clude a chest x-ray for men; 
for women, a pelvic 
examination. Make it a 
habit... for life. 
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The Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore, 
Md.: JOHN E. PARKER, director and 
chairman of the finance committee of 
Hall-Scott, Inc., manufacturers of 
heavy duty combustion engines and 
electronic equipment, has been 
elected to the board of directors. Mr. 
Parker is also a special partner of 
Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath, in- 
vestment bankers. 





J. E. PARKER R. E. REIMER 


Dresser Industries, Inc., Dallas, Tex.: 
Vice President, Secretary and Treasu- 
rer R. E. REIMER has been elected a 
director. Mr. Reimer has been asso- 
ciated in varying executive capacities 
with Dresser since the company. first 
became publicly owned in 1929. 


Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., N. Y.: 
JOHN L. LOEB, a senior partner, has 
been elected to the board of directors 
of Distillers Corporation-Seagrams, 


| Ltd., Montreal, Canada. 


Old Republic Insurance Company, 
Greensburg, Pa.: ROBERT W. HESS has 
been appointed superintendent of 
underwriting. 





R. W. HESS J. B. RUBINS 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio: The appointment of JOHN 
B. RUBINS as comptroller of Ravenna 
(Ohio) Arsenal, Inc., a subsidiary of 
Firestone, was recently announced. 
He succeeds E. V. CRUTCHER, JR., who 
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has been named assistant general 
credit manager of the Firestone com- 
pany. 


Addressograph-M ultigraph Corp., 
Cleveland, Ohio: GEORGE D. KASTEN 
has been elected controller. He was 
formerly controller and assistant 
treasurer of the Standard Coil Prod- 
ucts Co., Inc. of Melrose Park, IIl. 


Philadelphia Electric Company: 
Announcement was recently made of 
the appointment of ALLAN G. MITCH- 
ELL as comptroller. He is a past 
president of the Financia! Analysts 
of Philadelphia. 


Underwood Corporation, New York: 
REEVE SCHLEY, in addition to being 
chairman of the finance committee 
and a member of the executive com- 
mittee, has been elected chairman of 
the board. He was for many years a 
vice president of the Chase National 
Bank. 








REEVE SCHLEY 


W. J. DENNISON 


Pecora Paint Co., Inc., Philadelphia: 
The appointment of WALTER J. DEN- 
NISON as controller is an additional 
step in a long-range continuing per- 
sonnel expansion program. At Pe- 
cora, Mr. Dennison will head a staff 
of accountants and will work directly 
under HORACE M. GARTON, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer. 


American Can Co., N. Y.: Formerly as- 
sistant comptroller, JOHN McCAM- 
BRIDGE has been appointed comp- 
troller. He succeeds GEORGE J. MADGE, 
who has been elected a vice president 
in the company’s executive depart- 
ment. 


Stauffer Chemical Co., New York: 
RICHARD N. STILLMAN was appointed 
assistant controller. He will have 
special responsibilities for Stauffer’s 
banking relations. 
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LOUIS AUER 


J. L. STREET, JR. 





E. R. BUCKLIN ALAN PETERS 


The New York Trust Company: 
Previously assistant treasurers, LOUIS 
AUER and JOHN L. STREET, JR. have 
been elevated to assistant vice presi- 
dents. Named assistant treasurers are 
EDWARD R. BUCKLIN and ALAN PE- 
TERS. 


La Salle National Bank, Chicago: 
Assistant vice president, HARRY E. 
MERTZ has been appointed to the 
additional position of auditor. Also 
announced was the appointment of 
ARTHUR M. DAUM to the post of as- 
sistant cashier and GEORGE B. BROWN 
to assistant trust officer. 





J. A. BYERLY 


G. MacNICHOL, JR. 


Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland: 
JOHN A. BYERLY, president of the 
Fidelity Trust Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
and GEORGE P. MacNICHOL, JR., 
president of the Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Co., Toledo, have been elected 
to the board of directors. 


State-Planters Bank of Commerce and 
Trusts, Richmond, Va.: THOMAS A. 
SHEEHAN, formerly district sales and 
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Now’s the time to make sure your customers will have 
a full stecking next Christmas. A Christmas Club is 
the one sure way to do it. 


You'll be pleasantly surprised at the number of new 
customers entering your doors every day . . . making 
regular payments... discovering your other banking 
services— when you install a Christmas Club. 


And, as so many banks have discovered, you'll not only 
attract new accounts with a Christmas Club, but 
you'll bring to life old ones. 


Any number of Christmas Club Systems 
are at your service. Particularly 
recommended is Rand M¢Nally’s. 
Their unique Clubtroller system 

speeds handling, cuts costs, eliminates 
need for ledger cards or sheets. 





100th Anniversary 


For samples and full information, drop a line to: 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY, CHRISTMAS CLUB DIV. 
111 EIGHTH AVE., N.Y. 11. BOX 7600, CHICAGO 80 
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traffic manager of Eastern Airlines, 
has been added to the official staff of 
the bank as assistant vice president. 
His duties will include training of the 
entire bank staff in the merchandising 
of services. 


Commerce Trust Company, Kansas City, 
Mo.: The election of JOSEPH M. LUBY 
as assistant vice president was re- 
cently announced. He will serve as 
manager of the bank’s bond depart- 
ment, 


Central Valley National Bank, Oakland, 
Cal: EDWARD D. KEIL, a practicing 
lawyer since 1928, and a partner or 
director in a number of companies, 
has been elected to the board of di- 
rectors. 


The Third National Bank and Trust 
Company of Dayton: Formerly as- 
sociated with the Continental Na- 
tional Bank of Lincoln (Neb.), R. MAX 
PETERSON comes to Third National 
as assistant vice president. He will 
assume the position of public rela- 
tions officer formerly held by H. w. 
SICHTER, assistant vice president, who 
will broaden his activities in the loan 
field. 


H. N. ARNOLD F. B. MUMFORD 


DANIEL PETRONELLA LOUIS DUBOFF 


Industrial National Bank of Providence, 
R. | A combined serv ce record of 84 
years was brought to light by the 
recent promotion of HARRIE N. AR- 
NOLD, FREDRICK B. MUMFORD and 
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DANIEL PETRONELLA to assistant vice 
president. 


Manufacturers Trust Company, New 
York: LOUIS DUBOFF who joined the 
bank in 1920 has been advanced to 
assistant vice president. He is pres- 
ently assigned to the Empire State 
Office. 


Northwest Bancorporation, Minneapolis, 
Minn.: FORD BELL, chairman of the 
board and chief executive officer of 
Red Owl Stores, Inc., has been elected 
a director. 


Bankers Trust Company, New York: 
JOHN L. DOERSCHUK, PETER A. BROCK, 
WILLIAM C. SCHUBERT, FREDERICK R. 
HALL and JAMES K. HART have been 
elevated to the position of assistant 
vice president. Appointed assistant 
trust officers in the trusts and estates 
division were MALCOLM A. STEVEN- 
SON and EDWIN L. SIBERT, JR. Named 
assistant treasurers are ROBERT MCC. 
JORDAN, FRANK W. HURST, JAMES H. 
FARRELL and DAVID L. UNGER. Newly 
appointed assistant counsel is RICHARD 
S. DENNY of the legal department. 


Equitable Security Trust Company, Wil- 
mington, Del.: Formerly assistant trust 
officers, VERA M, HOWETT and CATH- 
ERINE E. MCRAE have been promoted 
to the position of trust officer. 


Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, New 
York: WILLIAM CURTIS, newly ap- 
pointed assistant secretary, is affi- 
liated with the bank’s mortgage loan 
department. 


First City National Bank of Houston: 
WILLIAM R. BOYD, IV, has been ap- 
pointed an assistant cashier in the 
business development department. 


First Western Bank & Trust Company, 
San Francisco: MRS. RUTH DOUGLAS 
who has been with the trust depart- 
ment for twelve years, was recently 
promoted to assistant trust officer. 


Manufacturers Trust Co., New York: 
VINCENT A. BOHN was recently ap- 
pointed an assistant secretary. 


Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis, 
Mo.: Newly appointed assistant trust 
officer is OLIVER T. DIERINGER. 


State National Bank of El Paso, Texas: 
Recently observed the 75th anniver- 
sary of its founding, making it the 
oldest continuous business institution 
in the El Paso area. 
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Ps General Electric People Have Purchased 
More Than *513 Million in Savings Bonds 


“Since the inception of the Payroll Savings Plan for the 
systematic purchase of Series ‘E’ Bonds, May 1941, 
General Electric people have purchased more than 
$513,000,000 in Bonds. 


“Since October 1948, when the General Electric Com- 
pany’s Savings and Stock Bonus Plan was installed, the 
Company has contributed, as a bonus on Savings Bond 
purchases — 962,000 shares of General Electric stock, 
worth $21,000,000 at the time of contribution and 
$58,000,000 currently. 


“Our Bond-buying employees are truly shareholders 
in America—building their personal security and aiding 
the Government in its effort to manage the national debt 


in a way that is not inflationary. 
“As Savings Bonds Chairman of New York State, I 


‘ have undertaken the important job of encouraging other 


companies to install the Payroll Savings Plan as a service 

to their employees. I am proud of the fact that New 

York State has more than 800,000 systematic savers en- 

rolled in the Payroll Savings Plan.” 

JOHN D. LOCKTON, Treasurer 

General Electric Company 

For help in installing the Payroll Savings Plan . . . or 

for assistance in building employee participation in an 

existing plan, write to: Savings Bonds Division, U. S. 
Treasury Department, Washington 25, D. C. 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 
thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


American Bankers Association 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Sept. 


14-16—National Credit Conference, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 

4— 6—Midwinter Trust Conference, Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. 
11-13—Savings and Mortgage Conference, Hotel Roosevelt, New York City. 
18-20—National Instalment Credit Conference, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 
22-25—Eighty Third Annual Convention, Atlantic City, N. J. 


State Associations 


Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
May 
Moy 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
Oct. 
Oct. 


28-30—Florida: Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood 
23-25-—Ohio: Sheraton Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati 
4-10—Georgia: Cruise to Bermuda, S. S. Queen of Bermuda, via New Yrok 
7—tovisiana: Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. 
- 8—Tennessee: Hermitage Hotel, Nashville 
-11—Pennsylvania: Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 
9-10—Oklahoma: Mayo Hotel, Tulsa 
10-11—North Carolina: The Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst 
10-11—WNorth Dakota: Ray Hotel, Dickinson 
12-14—Missouri: Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City 
12-14—Texas: Galvez Hotel, Galveston 
15-16—Indiana: French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick 
16 Delaware: DuPont Hotel, Wilmington. 
16-18—Kansas: Wichita. 
16-18—South Carolina: Francis Marion Hotel, Charleston. 
19-21—California: Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles. 
20-22—Arkansas: Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs. 
20-22—Hllinois: Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
20-22——Mississippi: Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi. 
22-25—New Jersey: Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City. 
23-24—-Alabama: Mobile. 
24-25—New Mexico: LaFonda Hotel, Santa Fe. 
25-June 1—-Maryland: Cruise to Nassau and Havana, S. S. Queen of Bermuda. 
7-— 8—Connecticut: Equinox House, Manchester, Vt. 
7— 8—South Dakota: Alex Johnson Hotel, Rapid City. 
9-—12—\daho: The Lodge, Sun Valley. 
12-16—Dist. of Col.: The Greenbrier, While Sulphur Springs, Va. 
13-—-15—Montana: Canyon Hotel, Yellowstone National Park, Wyo. 
13-15—-Virginia: The Homestead, Hot Springs. 
14—15—New Hampshire: Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Portsmouth. 
14-15—Vermont: Equinox House, Manchester. 
16-18—Washington: Chinook Hotel, Yakima. 
17-19—Wisconsin: Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee. 
19-21—New York: Lake Placid Club, Lake Placid. 
20-22—Michigan: Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. 
21-22—-New Jersey Mutual Savings: Monmouth Hotel, Spring Lake. 
21-23—NMaine: Poland Spring House, Poland. 
23-25—Oregon: Multnomah Hotel, Portland. 
11—12—New Hampshire: (Fall Meeting) Mountain View House, Whitefield. 
20-23—1towa: Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines. 


Other Organizations 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
May 
May 
May 
May 


8-10—NABAC Southern Regional Convention: Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City 
24-27—NABAC Eastern Regional Convention: City Auditorium, Asheville, N. C. 
25-—27—\ndependent Bankers Association: Golden Gate Hotel, North Dade, Fia. 


9-11—NABAC Western Regional Convention: U. S. Grant Hotel, San Diego, Cal. 


16-18—American Safe Deposit Association: Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wis. 


20-22—WNABAC Northern Regional Convention: Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. 


27-31—American Institute of Banking: Annual Convention, Richmond, Va. 


Sept. 29—Oct. 4—Financial Public Relations Assn.: Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


6— 9—Robert Morris Associates: Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
7-10—National Association of Bank Women; Sheraton Plaza Hotel, Boston. 
7—10—NABAC Convention: Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Altanta, Ga. 

4— 7—WMortgage Bankers Association: Statler Hilton Hotel, Dallas. 


Schools 


July 


Sept. 


28-—Aug. 10—NABAC School for Bank Auditors & Comptroilers: University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. 


9-12-——-Vermont-New Hampshire School of Banking: Amos Tuck School, Hanover, 
N. H. 
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MOST RECENT ADDITION at this bank—nine National Teller 
Machines that provide faster service for the bank and its 


customers. 


THE GLENVILLE NATIONAL BANK has had 10 years’ profitable experience with the 
time- and money-saving advantages of National Machines. 


“Our Complete akonal System 


pays for itself every 3 years... 


returns 33% annually on our investment!” 


— Glenville National Bank of Scotia, Scotia, N. Y. 


‘For over ten years,” 
writes Mr. Lindsay, 
“‘we have been using 
National Bookkeep- 
ing, Savings and 
Proof Machines. We 
now have a complete 
National System. 
“Our most recent 
addition has been 
nine National Bank Teller Machines. 
They provide machine-printed re- 
ceipts with deposit validations, instead 
of the hand-written passbook entries 


Vice President 
and Cashier. 


necessary under our former method. 
Adding machines “built into these 
Nationals are another advantage. 

“Each teller’s work is faster, our 
¢ash is balanced quickly and accu- 
rately, and most important to our 
depositors, window service has been 
speeded up considerably. 

“Our experience with Nationals 
again supports our opinion that they 
area sound investment for any bank. 
Our National System pays for itself 
every 3 years and returns 33% an- 
nually on our investment!’’ 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton9, Ohio 


986 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


Find out how Nationals soon pay for 
themselves out of money they save, then 
continue these savings as extra profit. Call 
your nearby National representative, a 
trained systems analyst. He will gladly 
show you how much Nationals can save 
your bank. His number is in the yellow 
pages of your phone book. 
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